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LITERATURE. 


TO MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 
BY W. 8. LANDOR. 


The hay is carried ; and the Hours 
Snatch, as they pass, the linden flowers ; 
And children leap to pluck a spray 
Bent earthward, and then run away. 
Park- ! catch me those grave thieves 
About whose frocks the fragrant leaves 
Sticking and fiuttering here and there, 
No false nor faltering witness bear. 

I never view such scenes as these 
In grassy meadow girt with trees, 
But comes a thought of her who now 
Sits with serenely patient brow 
Amid deep sufferings: none hath told 
More pleasant tales to young and old. 
Fondest was she of Father mes, 
But rambled to Hellenic st ; 
Nor even there could any tell 
The country’s purer charms so well 
As Mary Mitford. 


Verse! go forth 
And breathe o’er gentle breasts her worth. 
Needless the task—but should she see 
One hearty wish from you and me, 
A moment’s pain it may assuage — 
A rose-leaf on the couch of age. 





— 


YEARS AND YEARS AGO. 


“ Toutes ces choses sont passées ¢ 
Comme l’ombre et comme le vent !”—Victor Huco. 
These things have passed upon their mournful way, tt 
Like the fd wind. and like the shadows grey. 
Suzanne was not sixteen, and I was barely nineteen, when we first met. 
She was the daughter, the only child, of a poor Protestant —_ near 
La lary mae one of the chief and oldest strongholds of the French Re- 


At that time I was about as wild a mee as you would see in any 
I could name at this moment. I been expelled from school 
for heading an insurrection against the proper authorities ; I had got 
into endless scrapes in every position in which my poor father had tried 
to establish me ; had finished when I was eighteen by throwing off all 
restraint, crossing the water, and, with a knapsack on my back, starting 
ona pees tour through some of the French provinces, not with 
any definite aim or object, or in pursuance of any settled plan, but to 
exercise my liberty, and to get rid of some of the superfluous 
life that would not let me rest. Of adventures I had plenty ; but the re- 
lation of these is little to the point now, At La Rochelle, chance, aa I 
called it then, threw Suzanne in my way. Whether she was beautiful or 
not, I hardly know. She was utterly unlike any one I ever saw before 
or since ;—a little thing with a pair of eyes that prevented your seeing 
anything else when they were before you ;—a pair of eyes which, like 
those of the German fairy, were not only one barleycorn bigger (I think 
they were two barleycorns bigger) than anybody else’s eyes in the 
world; but which loved you, and repulsed you, and pitied and scorned 
you, and laughed with you, and cried for you, and made you wild with 
delight, and desperate with despair, twenty times a-day. 

From the first time I saw her, I pursued her without ceasing ; and we 
often met by those accidents that occur when two people do their best to 
aid fate in her arrangements. At the back of the presbytére was a gar- 
den full of roses, and lilies, and jasmines, and all sorts of beautiful old- 
fashioned flowers that grow anywhere you may plant them, but that can 
no more get common or worthless for all their bounteous blooming, than 
if they required to be watered with champagne. Beyond the garden is 
what is called a chataigneraie ; a little wood, carpeted with close turf, 
moss and wild-flowers, overshadowed with magnificent chestnut-trees, 
each of which might form a study for a landscape-painter. Only a pal- 
0 hd a wicket separated the garden and the wood; and, the latter 
being unenclosed, any one had a right to wander there at will,—a privi- 
lege of which the peasants in the neighbourhood, having other means of 
employing their time, seldom availed themselves ; and it was, except at 
the chestnut gathering, generally deserted. 

So there I used to repair in the glowing July days, with a sketch-book, 
to look business-like ; and, lying on the pa or leaning against a tree, 
myself half-hidden, watch for Suzanne. How it is all before me now— 
before me now, and in me, and about me—Good heaven, how clearly,— 
after all these years! 

The broad ragged trunks of the trees ; the sunlight streaming with s 
soft, green light through the leaves ; the warm, ripe, still heat that qui- 
vered before my half-elosed eyes ; and there, there beyond, through a nar- 
row vista, an opening, as it were, into heaven, in the guise ofa little bit of 
So paiers n, blazing in sunshine and flowers. On this my eyes 
would fix till the angel should come to give ita holierlight. Sometimes 
I waited through the long hours in vain ; sometimes I saw her pass and 
repass, coming and going like alternate sun and shadow, as the place 
seemed brightened or darkened with her presence and depettare. hen, 
how my heart beat ; how I watched, how I listened !—did she guess I 
was there _—did she wish to come ?—was it timidity or indifference that 
prevented her turning her steps this way?—Useless. She would not 
come to-day ; and, cross and sick at heart, I left the wood, and wandered 
homeward to mine inn,—the bare, hot chambers of which, with the old 
fumes of bad stale tobacco, were little calculated to soothe the nerves 
that ow pom ty stung and fretted and raffled in the green, cool, perfumed 

ut W 

Next day all would be joy and hope again. Back once more to the 
sylvan temple, where I hoped to meet the shy ess. An hour,—two 
—would pass, and then she floated to and fro across that bit of sunshine, 
a flower here ; tying one up there ; watering, trimming, dip- 
er On ; wondering, as she has since told me, and as I little 
guessed then, if I were there in the wood watching her. Presently, with 
& basket on her arm, she would turn into the shady walk ; nearer and nearer 
came her footstep ; fuller and fuller throbbed my heart ; then, with her 

she would panse ; had she changed her mind? would 
that thought my soul so yearned for her, that it 
Seemed the influence mast act to draw her towards me; and sometimes 
I almost thought it did so ; as, opening the she stepped into the 
wood ; and slowly, with downcast eyes, roved to and fro, in search, as I 


i 


believed, of the yellow mushrooms that grow in the chestaut woods in 
France. 


A few moments more, and we were together, she still pursuing her 
search, though many a musbroom was passed, many another trodden on ; 
I, pacing by her side, speaking low, and at intervals, while she some- 
times answered without looking up, sometimes gave mea glance of those 
miraculous eyes in lieu of other answer ; till at last, youth and love, and 
solitude encouraging, the hand that at first dared not to touch hers, 
wound round her waist, the lips that trembled to pronounce her name, 
pressed hers uoforbidden. 

And now, shall I tell the truth?—a truth that many and many atimesiace 
has not ov stung me with remorse, but with the thought, that perhaps 
— Well, well, that may or may not have been. But to my confes- 
sion :-— . 

Young as I was, Sazanne was not the first woman I fancied I had 
loved ; and yf the feeling I had for her was widely different from 
that with which I had regarded others, still it was not then pure, and 
deep, and fervent as it ought to have been. At first, mach as I loved her, 
much as I desired to obtain her love, I had no thought of indissolubly 
uniting my destiny to hers ; I had no idea of marriage. I contented my- 
self. with letting things run their course, whatever they might tead 
to ; with taking no thought, and making no engagement for the future. 

+ last our meetings in the chAtaigneraie became things of daily oc- 
currence ; and we needed no subterfuges of sketch-book and mushroom- 
baskets to colour them. Sweet, pure, darling Suzanne! Who, in her 
position, at her age, could have withstood the dangers of the situation 
as she did? She loved me with all the depth and warmth of a profound 
and passionate nature ; yet in the midst of her abandon, there was a fu- 
rity, a starting, instinctive shyness—a turning of the flank of danger, as 
it were, while appearing unconscious of its vicinity—that at once capti- 
vated and repelled me. And days drew on to weeks, and still our rela- 
tive positions remained unaltered. 

One day we were in the chAtaigneraie together, strolling side by side, 
her hand in mine, when the uousual sound of footsteps rustling ’mid the 
last year’s leaves, startled us. We turned round, and at a little distanve 
beheld her father. 

He was a man still in the prime of life. But indifferent health, and a 
ceaseless activity in the arduous duties of his calling, gave to his spare 
figure and fine face a worn, and prématurely aged look. I shall never 
forget him, as after a moment’s pause he advanced and confronted us ; 
the veins in his bare temples swollen and throbbing with the emotion 
he sought to control, his face pale and rigid, and his lips compressed. 

There was a dead silence for some seconds. Then his kindling eye 
flashed on his daughter, and pointing to the house, he said in a low, stern 
veice: “Go in, Suzanne.” She weat without a word. 

“ And thus, young man,”’ he said, when she was out of hearing, “ thus, 
for the gratification of a passing fancy, to kill the time you know not how to 
dispose of, you blot an honest and hitherto stainless name. You break 
@ father’s heart ; you turn from her God—you destroy body and soul—a 
mere child, motherless and unprotected. I will not tell you what Su- 
zanne has been to me ; how I have reared her, worked, hoped, prayed 
for her, loved and trusted her. All these things are, doubtless, tame 
and commonplace and contemptible to you. But if you had no fear of 
God or consideration for man before your eyes, could you not have had 
a little feeling, alittle pity, an atom of respect for a father and daughter 
situated as you know us to be? Knowing, moreover, that it is not in 
the heart or in the hand of the Minister of God to avenge the wrong and 
shame done him by the means other dishonoured fathers adopt?” 

Utterly abashed and conscience-stricken, I strove to explain ; but my 
emotion, and the sudden difficulty that came over me in expressing my- 
self adequately in a foreign language—fluently as, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances I spoke it—were little calculated to reassure him. 

“ No,” he said, “I know all. Your daily meetings, your prolonged 

interviews, a certain embarrassment I have lately noticed in my child, 
hitherto so frank and fearless ; her altered looks and manner—even note 
the demeanaur of both when I surprised you—what can I conclude from 
such indications ?” 
“ T swear to you,” I at leogth found words to explain, ‘‘ that your 
daughter is wholly and perfectly innocent. Think of me as you will, 
but at least believe me in this, and assure yourself that your child is 
sinless.”’ 

He looked at me scrutinisingly for some seconds; then his face and 
voice relaxed. “I believe you! There is but one thing you can now 
do, if you are sincere in your wish to repair this evil. Promise me you 
will never see Suzanne again, and that you will, as soon as possible, quit 
this neighbourhood.” 

I promised, and we parted. . 

How I passed that night it needs not now to tell, nor all the revolu- 
tion the thoughts it brought worked in my heart and in my ideas. The 
immediate result was, that next morning at dawa I rose from my sleep- 
less bed, and wrote to the pastor, asking his daughter’s hand ; not con- 
cealing the difficulties of my position, but adding that if he would over- 
look present and material disadvantages he might trust that no sin of 
omission or commission on my part should ever cause him to regret his 
having accorded his sanction to our marriage, and that I feared not but 
that with time, patience, and perseverance, I should be able to secure a 
means of existence. At nineteen it is so easy to dispose of these ques- 
tions of ways and means; to obtain everything and to dispense with 
everything. 

The answer came quickly, brought by the pastor in person. 

“ You are an honest lad,” he said. “I will not now enter into the 
question of your youth and that of Suzanne :—my child’s reputation is 
at stake, and she is deeply attached to you. That of your prospects is 
one we have yet to discuss ; but the first subject to be entered upon and 
fully explained is the one of your father’s consent to the marriage. In 
the first place, by the law of France, which is, I believe, different to that 
of England, no man or woman, even if of age, can marry without pro- 
ducing proof of their parents’ acquiescence. In the second, even were 
the law otherwise, I should hold myself bound for conscience sake, not 
to take advantage of the most desirable proposal, ifit were made against 
wd wishes and without the sanction of yours. Are you likely to obtain 

Yr 

Here was a difficulty I had neither anticipated nor provided for. I 
had thrown off all authority, deemiag my own sufficient for my govern- 
ance, and here, at the first important crisis of my life, I found its inef- 
ficiency to get me through my earliest difficulty. Supposing I made up 
my mind tacitly to admit my mistake, and ask my father’s consent to my 
marriage, was it in the least likely that he would, under all the circum- 
stances, accord it? 

Never mind, I must make the attempt, and so admitting to the pastor 
that I had not as yet provided for such a contingency, he left me to 
ge U Seqeaitl during which I, in accord 

week 0 ng suspense , during , in accordance 
with a promise made to Suzanne’s father, never sought to meet her— 
nay, to avoid a shadow of suspicion, never even went to our chestnut- 








wood, to get a peep of her in the garden. 








At last the letter came, and sick with agitation, I tore it open. It 
was brief, grave, somewhat stern, but yet not different to what I deserved, 
and what [ expected, 

My father said he had reflected much on my demand :—that he saw 
many reasons why he should refuse it, yet he was so anxious to meet my 
wishes when they pointed to any course that was not likely to lead me 
into moral mischief, and that afforded me a chance of obtaining steadi- 
ness of conduct, that if I could provide him proofs of my intended bride’s 
character and position being such as I represented them, he would not 
withhold his permission, 

This was easily done ; proud and elate, I boldly presented myself at 
the presbytery, and within a month, we were suelo, despite all the de- 
lays and difficalties that the French laws, which seem especially framed 
to throw every possible obstacle, hindrance, and petty vexation im the 
way of the impatient lover, could find to circumvent us. 

ook back now on the time, and see through my spectacles—though 
a little dimmed, now and then—not myself, and my Suzaane, the wife of 
my youth, as I saw her in those days; but a boy and girl I remember to 
have known then. A hopeful, happy, foolish ad ; brimful of youth and 
life and love ; seeing all things, each other included, quite other than 
they were ; yet so confident in themselves, in their experience, their 
ideas, their a hg :—living from day to day, like the birds on the 
branch, as if all the world were their storehouse, and no to-morrow were 
before them. Quarrelling and making sweet friends again ; fretting 
about a look or a word ; jesting at questions involving the most impor- 
tant material interests ; averted looks and murmured reproaches over a 
yor 9 presented and lost; not a thought or a care for gold squan- 

ere \ 

The place was so endeared to me, and Suzanne, and her father felt so 
reluctant to part, that I resolved,—my father who made us a small, 
though reasonable allowance, not objecting,—to settle, for a time, at all 
events, in the neighbourhood of La Rochelle. 

So we took a little house in the midst of a garden, within five minutes’ 
wal k of the presbytery, and there we set up our household, served by a 
plump Rochellaise damsel, whose clear-starched capot* and gold ear- 
rings, heart and cross, were on Sundays, the admiration of the place ; 
and a lad emancipated from sabots, to work in the garden, and help Nan- 
nie in the rougher occupations of the house, He fell in love with her, 
I remember, and he being some years her junior, and she being rather a 
belle and virtuous withal, she was moved, by all these united considera- 
tions, to box tia:zars on his attempting to demonstrate the state of his 
feelings by trying to kiss her when, attired as above recorded, her beauty 
shone forth too resplendent for him to succeed in controlling his youth- 
fal passion. 

Before a year was out, the two children had a doll to put in the baby- 
house, and to play with from morning till night. They nursed it alter- 
nately, and worshipped it, and had moments of jealousy about it, and 
wondered over it, and found it a miracle of genius and intellect, when to 
stranger eyes it was capable of nothing but sleeping and sucking and 
stretching its toes before the fire. 

When it should walk! O when it should walk, and when it should 
speak its mother’s name!—When it did, the child-mother lay in her 
grave in the Protestant cemetery at La Rochelle, and the boy-father took 
it there to strew flowers on the turf. 

When I first awoke from the stunning effect of the blow, I was like a 
ship that, struck full by a tremendous breaker, stands for a moment pa- 
ralysed and grieving, then staggers blindly on, without radder or com- 
pass, both swept away io the general ruin. 

The wild spirit within me, which the peaceful and innocent happiness 
of the last two years had soothed and stilled, broke forth again, and my 
first impulse was to rush from the scene of my lost felicity, aad in a life 
of reckless adventure seek to lose myself and the recollection of all I had 
won, all I had been bereft of in that short space. 

Thank God, I had the child. That saved me. 

And now at twenty-one, when most men have hardly made their first 
start in life, I, a father and a widower, had passed the first stages of my 
manhood’s career, and was about to gather up the shattered fragments 
of my youth’s hopes and prospects, and try to patch them together to 
carry me through the rest of it. 

At first my father, now all affection and sympathy, since the change 
my marriage had brought, urged my returning with the child to Eng- 
land. But this a strange feeling, partaking peters more of jealousy 
than anything else, made me decline doing. On Mabel, “ Ma-belle”’ as 
Suzanne used to call her, half-believing that that was reaily the transla- 
tion of the name, had now concentrated all the love and interest of my 
life. Here she was all my owa, I was all hers; nothing, nobody, could 
lay any claim to the love, the time or the attention of either, so as to 
distract it from the other. No one could exert influence or authority 
over either to the exclusion or prejudice, in however slight a degree, 
of the other. 

My child had no mother ; no one else therefore, however near or dear, 
should in any degree supply her place but myself. I would be all and 
everything to her, and if she never missed her mother, it should be to 
me alone she should owe it. A foolish thought perhaps, perhaps a sel 
fish one ; yet who shall say, seeing from what it doubtless saved me? 

Happily the child was healthy, sweet-tempered, and really, all pater- 
nal illusions apart, singularly beautiful and intelligent. My baby, my 
little Queen Mab! I see her now, asin her black frock and straw hat I 
used to carry her forth at first in the still warm evenings, when the glow 
and the glare of the day had passed by, and the sea-breeze stirred the 
roses in their garden. 

With her I did not feel quite so frightfully alone: her signs, her at- 
tempts at speech, her little wilfalnesses, her caresses, her ceaseless 
claims on my aid and attention, withdrew me as nothing else could from 
constant brooding over my loss. Later, when I could bear it—I could 
not, for a long time—I used to take her to the chAtaigneraie, where I was 
wont to watch for Suzanne, and ye there as of old, leave her to play 
on the grass beside me, while with half-shut eyes, I gazed on the glowing 
spot at the end of the green walk, dreaming, dreaming, with a gnawing 
at my heart, of the shadow that used to cross it, of the footstep that 
used to come along that shaded alley, of the esd with the hand on the 
wicket. Then I remembered that now not all the yearning and craving 
of my soul could, as I fancied it did of old, bet | her one step nearer to 
me: and then my grief and desolation would find vent in passionate 
tears, and the child, who was too well used to see me weep to be alarmed, 
as children mostly are, would climb up on my breast, and draw my hands 
trom before my face, and kiss and soothe me with her sweet baby 
caresses. 

It was a great though secret joy to me, that Lage wig! and tracta- 
ble to all, she could be said to love no one but me. ink the excellent 
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patting my cheeks, laying 
og the cmange mingled dialect be- 
and English, that was sweeter in my ears than 


n, like a butterfly, opening my books, putting my watch 
looking solemaly curious at the sound ; turning over m 
wild flourishes on my paper with pen or pencil, and, 
of bird, away again to announce to Nannie that “le 
the great darling, was awake, and so hungry, so hungry 
breakfast. 


baoy 4 the day, however I might be occupied, she was never 
me for an hour, t restless, like some winged thing, 
fro, up and down in the house and garden, all the live-long 
singing, talking to herself, when I was too occupied to 
; Bo more disturbing me in my busiest hours than the sun- 
streamed in at my window, or the swallows that built and 
in the eaves above it. Long walks we used to take together, she 
by ag oie now clinging to my hand, now springing off after 
or berry, till lap and arms were full ; all beaming and joyous 
e pl then the bright face would lengthen, the 
eer abe See bie reaneek ok gees vA 
was t requ ven wi 

tle words of pity and condolence, and for some 
heart and brain were yet oppressed with the im- 

t of suffering. 
ev pat dying sunlight or the winter fire, she would 
my claiming a story ; and, while I related some remem- 
history ; or improvised some original one, there she sat, with rap- 
ing in mine, those eyes so full of wondering interest, 
ruby lips apart, showing the glistening teeth ; putting in now and 
then some earnest question, pausing long at the close of the narrative 
to muse over it and fally digest certain points that had made a deeper 
on than the rest of the tale. Then, as the light fell and the still- 
ness of evening deepened into night, the head drooped on my breast, and, 
ke a folded flower, the blossom that brightened and perfumed A lone- 
Vy lite, slept quietly, while J, sad and silent, wandered mournfully over 


I back now to that period of my life, and again it is not I whom 
I see sitting there before me. Itis one I knew, whose affections, cares, 
and troubles were as my own to me ; but whose thoughts, opinions, and 
aspirations were quite other than those I now hold, and on which I now 
act. The child seems hardly real, distinctly as I remember every—the 
slightest—detail concerning her; she comes before me in my lonely 
hours like the remembrance of some vivid dream dreamed long ago; 
some vision sent to cheer and brighten my pathway through some long 

stage of existence that then seemed drawing on to its close. 

We know so little what we can live through and over, till the present 
is wy in the things that have been! till the pages on which are in- 
scribed in black letter the great griefs of our lives are turned, and those 
that contain pleasanter passages are laid over them! .. 

Mabel had achieved her tenth year before I had redched my thirtieth 
SOer 1 Sow oll ant Ee So never been a day separated ; had 
never lived any other life than the life I have been describing. 

I had taught ber to read and write, Nannie had taught her to sew ; but 
other accomplishments she had none. Partly that strange jealousy of 
other interference, partly a horror I could not control of subjecting my 
fairy to the drudgery | made me shrink from calling in other 
aid to advance her education. It was better that it should be so. Iam 
always glad now to think that I did as I had done. 

My child had been lent me, not given. For ten years her blessed 
and soothing, purifying and holy influence was ted to tame and save 
me. For ten years God spared one of his angels to lead me through the 
first stages to Heaven! 

The task accomplished, He saw fit to recall the loan. 

It is thirty years and upwards now, since Mabel died. 

I have buried another wife since then, and two fair children ; and four 
more yet remain to me. 

They are good, dear children to me, none better ; and handsome boys 
and girls too. But they are none of them like my Mab, my little fairy 
queen :—and I am not sorry ; it is as well as it is, 


— 2. 


MAURY’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE SEA. 
Concluded from last week. 

All nature, invalid or valid, animate or inanimate, feels the difference 
between the rule of Eurus and that of Zepbyrus. Flora shrinks before 
the dry parching blast of the former, and expands all her charms to the 
gentle breath of the latter. Even the strong man wraps himself more 
closely in his cloak when Eurus predominates ; but he doffs it so soon as 
he feels the genial influeace of the Zephyr :— 

- — west wind that blows crosses the Stream on its way to Europe, 
and es with it a portion of this heat to temper there the northern 
winds of winter. It is the influence of this stream upon climate that 
makes Erin the ‘ Emerald Isle of the Sea,’ aud that clothes the shores of 
Albion ——— robes ; while in the same latitude, on this side, the 
coast of or are fast bound in fetters of ice. In a valuable paper 
on currents, Mr. Redfield states, that in 1831 the harbour of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, was closed with ice as late as the month of June; yet 
who ever heard of the port of Liverpool, ou the other side, though 
2° farther north, being closed with ice, even in the dead of winter ?” 

Even in the Orkneys, the ponds-are not frozen in winter; and the 
great Nortaern Wizard who called up Minna and Brenda, has not omitted 
to tell of the mildness of the temperature. If any additional evidence 
were wanting to prove that the Orkney islanders owe their com 
tively soft climate to the grand oceanic heating apparatus, it would be 

in the drift wood from the West Indies occasionally cast ashore on 

those islands by the Gulf Stream. 
But while the surface temperature of the Stream is 80°, the deep-sea 
has registered a temperature as low as 35° (Fabrenheit) at 
; and these cold waters doubtless come down from the north 
the verm water sent through the GulfStream to moderate the 
indication of the cold currents which temper the warmth, and 
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one of which has been found at the equator, (§ 23), two hundred miles 
broad, and 23° colder than the surface water, may, perhaps, be found in 
the sea mammals and fish. The whales, for instance, first pointed out 
the existence of the Gulf Stream by their avoidance of its waters. It 
must not, however, be su the Gulf Stream is without fish. 
The ¢ advent of bonito and albicore, which, following the Stream, 
had invaded the English Channel, and the consequent alarm of the Cor- 
nish and Devon fishermen 


occasioned by the havoc made by those pre- 


daceous tropical species among the pilchards, may still be remembered 
by those of our resders who ere interested in fisheries. be mera 
speaking, the value of sea fish for the table is in an inverse to the 
warmth of the water in which swim. The epicure looks out for 
those whose muscle has been braced by the cold and has acquired 
that firmness and flavour without w it ie com vely valueless. 
The temperature of the Mediterranean is 4° or 5° above the ocean-tem- 
perature of the same latitude. The ancient Romans had few fish wortb 
ae ee eats waence Gay shane gb 

crystal vase gladdened oating eyes of those cruel sensualists 
Tunpaeen cocthins Ueakoinapeierecn innit en tee: 


para-| less sky, it is greeted by 


ey ere bound for land informed Mr. 
evey et ccnet nee. fell in, on the coast of Florida with 
“ such a school of young sea-nettles as had never before been heard of.” 


purest | The sea was overspread with them for many leagues, and the worthy skip- 


r compared their appearance to acorns floating in a stream ; but the 
vailee were so thick as completely to cover the surface, and he was five 
or six days in sailing through them. Sixty days afterwards, on his home- 
ward voyage, he fell in with them again off the Western Islands, and 
then, three or four — passed before he got through them. He was 
sure that they were same, for he never before seen any like 
them ; and, on both occasions, he had frequently hauled up buckets full 
of them for examination. To the Western Islands, where this plentiful 
table is spread for them, do the whales greatly resort, and thus, as our 
author observes, the Gulf of Mexico is the harvest field, and the Gulf 
Stream the gleaner which collects the sea-fruitage produced there, and 
conveys it thousands of miles away to the hungry whale with the pro- 
vidential care of that Great and Good Being who feeds the young ravens 
and cares for the Ww. 

But if the Gulf Stream, in its milder mood, obeys this benevolent be- 
hest, it is also, in Blae-jacket language, the t “ weather breeder”’ of 
the North Atlantic. She is the mother of the “ Storm-Blast,” and awful 
is the war of elements where he strikes with his “ o’ertaking wings.’’ 
Think of the atmospheric disturbance indicated by such thermometer-leaps 
as that recorded by Sir Philip Brooke, who fouud the air on each side of 
the Gulf Stream at freezing point while its waters drove the mercury up 
to 80°. But the “ tyrannous and strong’’t offspring sometimes turns its 
against its parent, as when it forced the Stream back to its sources, 
iling up the water in the Gulf to the height of thirty feet. The Ledbury, 
now, was caught by it, and attempted to ride it out. When the storm 
abated, the crew found themselves high up the dry land, and the skipper 
discovered that he had let go her anchor among the tree-tops on Elliott’s 
Key. _ The Florida Keys were inundated to the depth of many feet ; 
when the dammed up water escaped with a tremendous rash from its 
confinement, and met the fury of the gale, mountain waves were raised 
com; with which those in an ordinary gale are but a Tilbury sea— 
as high as a twopenny loaf—to use Jack’s contemptuous expression. The 
awful sublimity of the scene in the Gulf Stream, upon this occasion, was, 
they say, never surpassed, though Mr. Maury notices in the very next 
page the “ great hurricane” of 1780, which commenced at Barbadoes, 
and in which the bark was blown from the trees, and the fruits of the 
earth were destroyed. The fury of this awful visitation was felt 
“ Under the roots of the ocean.” 

“The very bottom and depths of the sea were uprooted, and the waves 
rose to such a height that forts and castles were washed away, and their 
great guns carried about in the air like chaff; houses were razed, ships 
were wrecked, and the bodies of men and beasts lifted up in the air and 
dashed to pieces in the storm. At the different islands, not less than 
twenty thousand persons lost their lives on shore, while, farther to the 
north, the Stirling Castle and the Dover Castle men-of-war went down at 
sea, and fifty sail were driven on shore at the Bermudas.” 

This furious hurricane, which tore up and cast on shore rocks from a 
bottom seven fathoms in d , seems to have been as fatal to human 
life as the earthquakes which have, just now, desolated the neighbour- 
hood of Naples, and led to the cookery of the blood of St. Januarius, 
and far surpasses the freaks of Father Tiber ; almost realizing the Ro- 
man terror that Deucalion’s time was coming over again. 

Jack, who fears nothing natural, looks grave at the storm in the Gulf 
Stream. It is not so much its rage, as the “ ugly sea” which such a storm 
gets up, the stream running one way and the furious wind blowing 
another, that takes the smile off his cheerful countenance. In December, 
1853, the fine new steam-ship San Francisco, which sailed from New 
York with United States troops, and was bound for California, was struck 
by the o’ertaking wings of the Srorm-Buast as she was crossing the Gulf 
Stream. One terrible sea swept her decks ; and one hundred and seven- 
ty-nine souls, officers and men, were hurled overboard— 

Poor souls! they perish’d. 

This occasion, melancholy as it was, called forth a triamph of science ; 
for though the vessels which were sent in search of her did not find her, 
she was seen at the very locality pointed out by Mr. Maury in the 
instructions which he prepared for the cutter which was despatched to 
seek her. Before the cutter sailed, The Kilby, The Three Bells, and the 
Antarctic, had, without the knowledge of anxious friends at home, fallen 
in with and relieved the wreck. But if the cutter had been in time, she 
would have found the San Francisco precisely at the _ indicated by 
Mr. Maury, who records with pride, that though the Kilby lost sight of 
the wreck at night, and the next morning could not find her and did not 
know which way to look for the crippled vessel, those on shore could, by 
a —- of philosophical deduction, point out exactly the whereabouts 
of the disabled steamer. 

Not that the notion that the Gulf Stream is the parent of these whirl- 
wind-storms is new. Our Admiralty, several years ago, set on foot in- 
quiries as to the cause of the storms in certain parts of the Atlantic 
which “ swallow navigation up,” and the conclusion was, that they were 
occasioned by the irregularity between the temperature of the Stream 
and of the neighbouring regions, both in the air and water. 

The third chapter treats of the atmosphere generally, and embraces 
the attendant phenomena, whilst it abounds in sound and useful practi- 
cal information. The fourth chapter, On the Land and Sea Breezes, is 
equally good, but owes most of its ome | to that accomplished painter 
with the pen, Lieutenant Marin Jansen, of the Dutch Navy: take the 
following, for example : ? 

“Upon the northern coast of Java, the phenomenon of daily land and 
sea breezes is finely developed. There, as the gorgeous “eye of day” 
rises almost — ee from the sea with fiery ardour, in a cloud- 

volcanoes with a column of white smoke 
which, ascending from the conical summits high in the firmament above, 
forms a crown, or assumes the form of an immense bouquet that they 
seem to offer to the dawn ; then the joyful land-breeze plays over the 
flood, which, in the torrid zone, furnishes with its fresh breath so much 
enjoyment to the inhabitants of that sultry belt of earth, for by means of 
it, everything is refreshed and beautiful. Then, under the influence of 
the glorious accompaniments of the break of day, the silence of the night 
is awakened, and we hear commencing everywhere the morning hymn of 
nature. All that lives feels the necessity of pouring forth, each in its 
way, and im various tones and accents, a song of praise. 

“ The inhabitants of the deep, awakened by the clear light of day, pre- 
pare themselves for labour. and thousands of crustacea, await, 
— impatiently, the advent of the sea-breeze, which shall cause eva- 
poration to bad more rapidly, and thus provide them with a boun- 
tiful store of ding materials for their picturesque and artfully con- 
structed dwellings : these they know how to paint and to polish in the 
depths of the sea more beautifully than can be accomplished by any hu- 
maa art. Like them, also, the plants of the sea are dependent upon 


* This sauce is, too often, infamously made. When ly presented, few 
“ combustibles,” as a young epicure, whose French had been neg- 
lected, once observed, are more delicious ; but it mast be by an accom- 

. Chunks of the ill-used crustacean, cast a boat of flavour- 

, ill-melted butter, or rather gruel, too frequently do duty for it. We are of 
Be ee eae ne chitin ot extaln Eee of the common crab is neces- 
sary to make this sauce pertect. Berries, the bright red coral or unlcid ova 





of a female lobster in an interesting situation, of course. 


t And now the Sronm-Biast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and : 
He strack with his 0’ wings, 








And chased us south along.— The Ancient Mariner. 


and | and the happy emi 


The fifth chapter treats-of Sea Fogs and Sea Dust. 
Sea Dust? ~~ 


Yes: seamen who tell of “ red fogs” which they sometimes encounter, 
ye 8 at ig meet in other parts of the sea 
th showers of dust. What these showers precipitate in the Mediterra- 


nean is called “sirocco dust,” and in other parts “ African dust,” be- 
cause the winds on whose wings they are borne are supposed to blow 
from irocco desert, or some other parched region of the African con- 

t. The dust is of a brick-red or cinnamon colour, and sometimes 
falls so thickly as to cover sails and rigging when the ship on which it 
comes down is hundreds of miles from the land. 

“ This dust, when subjected to evaag ee examination, is found to 

infusoria and organisms whose habitat is not Africa, but South 
and in the south-east trade-wind region of South America. Pro- 
fessor Ehrenberg has examined specimens of sea dust from the Cape de 
and the regions thereabout, from Malta, Genoa, Lyons, and the 
Tyrol ; and he has found a similarity among them as striking as it would 
have been had these specimens been all tpken from the same pile. South 
American forms he recognises in all of ‘them; indeed, they are the pre- 
vailing form in ev imen he has examined. 

Though the rain dust when collected in parcels and sent to Ehrenberg 

was “ brick-red ”’ or “ yellow-ochre,” it was less deeply shaded when 
seen a eee, who describes it as imparting straw colour to the 
atmosphere. 
This chapter is immediately followed by those—On the Probable Re- 
lation between Magnetism and the Circulation of the Atmosphere—a 
treatise in itself, which we unwillingly pass by ; Oa the Currents of the 
Sea—full of interest and utility ; and, On the Open Sea of the Arctie 
Ocean. In the last named chapter, the laudable habit of the whalers— 
who have their harpoons marked with date and name of ship—is noticed, 
and the deduction, from the examination of stricken “ fish,” as they are 
most incorrectly called, that there was a north-west passage, stated. And 
here, by the way, we must not omit the discovery that Right Whales can- 
not pass the equator. The tropical regions of the ocean are to your 
Right Whale as a sea of fire, and, like a sensible mammal, he keeps out 
of hot water. 

Next comes the interesting chapter on the Salts of the Sea, in which 
our author does not forget sea-shells, their agency upon the system of 
oceanic currents and their assistance in regulation of climate. The 
chapter on the Equatorial Cloud-ring follows, with the seaman’s charac- 
teristical division of the ocean into regions according to the winds, as. 
for instance, the “ trade-wind regions ”’—*the variables” ‘the horse lati- 
tudes ”—“ the doldrums,” &. In common parlance, any unfortunate 
party in a parlour, all silent and all in a listless state of ennui, are said 
to be in the doldrums. The “ Equatorial Doldrums” is—it looks wrong 
but it isn’t—a region of baffling winds and calms, where 


All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody San, aoe, “ 

Right up above the mast doth stand, 
No bigger than the moon— 


ts from Europe to Australia who survive, may say 
ariner, 
Da: aftef@May, day after day, 
We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 
Then it is that the children and invalids suffer most : and Mr. Maury truly 
and forcibly characterizes the locality as “ a frightful grave-yard on the 
way-side to that golden land.” 
ut what can the “ horse latitudes ”’ be? 

They are the belts of calms and light airs which border the polar edge 
of the north-east trades, and obtained their name from the frequent de- 
lay of vessels bound from New Eagland to the West Indies with a deck- 
load of horses in this calm belt of Cancer, and the consequent compulsion 
to throw some of the unfortunate quadrupeds over-board on account of 
the want of fresh water. 

In the eleventh chapter we have the Geological Agency of the Winds ; 
the twelfth carries us to the Depths of the Ocean ; and in the thirteenth 
we float on the Basia of the Atlantic. The Winds are fully discussed in 
the fourteenth chapter ; and in the fifteenth, the Climates of the Ocean ; 
bat we must pass on, not without a sigh that diminishing space forbids 
us to dive with Schleiden into the liquid crystal of the Indian Ocean, and 
realize with him the fairy tales of our childhood’s dreams among 
strangely-branching thickets bearing living flowers and dense masses of 
Meandrinas, Astreas, Explanarias, Madrepores, and all the vivid, ani- 
mated plants of the mermaid’s garden ; or to linger over the Marine 
“ Milky Way,” sparkling and glowing with the life of incipient organ- 
isms, as its waters run across the Atlantic. Neither must we be tempted 
by the sixteenth chapter, on the Drift of the Sea, which opens to us the 
Lagullas current with its adjunct, nor stop to feel the “ pulse of the sea,”’ 
or indulge in the fisheries, and gambol with that warm-water mammal, 
the Sperm Whale. The voices of Storms and Typhoons, Hurricanes, and 
Cyclones, calling from the pages of the seventeenth chapter, must be un- 
heeded ; and the great race-course of the ocean, so graphically described 
in the eighteenth chapter, on Routes, must be left unvisited. In the 
nineteenth chapter we have the sound and eloquent author’s Last Word 
on Marine Mergoro.oey, are told how navigators may obtain a set of 
Maury Cuarts, and Jearn the recommendations of the Brussels Confer- 
ence of August, 1853, consisting of representatives from France, Eo 
land, Russia, Sweden, Norway, Holland, D k, Belgium, Portugal, 
and the United States, though last, not least, for with them this great 
movement commenced. Prussia, Spain, Sardinia, the Holy See, the free 
city of Hamburg, the republics of Bremen and Chili, and the empires of 
Austria and Brazil have since offered their co-operation in this noble plan 
for bringing the sea regularly within the domains of philosophical re- 
search, and crowding the ocean with observers, whose observations are 
to be continued in peace and war. Whatever political storms may 
darken the horizon, this concentrated scientific light will burn steadily ; 
for even when the dogs of war are let slip, the abstract log—as 
the I ees which contains these observations is called--is to be held 
sacred. 


“ Baron Humboldt is of opinion that the results already obtained from 
this system of research are sufficient to give rise to a new department of 
science which he has called Pursica. GeocraPuy or Tue Sea. If so 
much have already been accomplished by one nation, what may we not 
expect in a few years from the joint co-operation of so many ? 

“Rarely before has there been such a sublime spectacle presented to 
the scientific world : all nations agreeing to unite and co-operate in car- 
rying out one system of philosophical research with regard to the sea. 

hough they may be enemies in all else, here they are to be friends. 
Everp ship that navigates the high seas with these charts and blank ab- 
stract logs on board may henceforth be regarded as a floating observa- 
tory, a temple of science. The instruments used by every co-operating 
vessel are to be com with standards that are common to all; so that 
an observation that is made anywhere and in any ship, may be referred 
to and compared with all similar observations by all other ships in all 
parts of the world.”’ 
Truly it is a grand spectacle to see all civilized nations concurring to 
form a Universal Marine — Society, and reversing the Pirate’s motto, 
“ Friends to the sea and enemies to all who sail upon it.” 

That the Nestor of philosophers was justified in setting his approving 
seal on this great benevolent contract, is manifest from the results al- 
ready obtained. Mr. Maury soon had to record that the passage from 
Washington to the equator was shortened ten days. Before the com- 
mencement of this undertaking, the average passage to California was 
183 days ; but when our author wrote his Introduction to his fizst edition 
(1855) the average was reduced to 135 days. Between England and 
Australia the average time going, without these charts, was ascertained 
to be 124 days, and coming about the same ; making the round voyage 
one of about 250 days ; but, since the charts have been brought into play, 
the outward passage bas been reduced to97 days, and the homeward run 
has been effected in 63. 

No argument tells more strongly on John Bull and his Brother Jona- 
than than that which is addressed to the breeches-pocket. At the meet- 
ing of the British Association in 1853 it was stated—and the statement 
was repeated in 1854—that in Bombay it was estimated that this system 
of research, if extended to the Indian Ocean, would produce an annual 
saving to British commerce, in those waters alone, of one or two millions 
of dollars ; and, in all seas, of ten millions, 

“ Now let us make a calculation of the annual saving to the commerce 
of the United States effected by those charts and sailing directions. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Maury, the average t from the United States to 
Rio Janeiro is 17-7 cts. per ton, per day ; to Australia, 20 cts. ; to Cali- 


with the Ancient 











fernia also about 20 cts. The mean of this isa little over 19 cents per 
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@ vabt amount of foreign tonnage trading between 

United States, and it will be seen that the an- 

saved will swell to an enormous amount.”—Hunt’s Merchant’s 
ine, May, 1854. 

Bat these meteorological observations which have already done so much, 
relate only to the sea, and do not content Mr. Maury, who thinks, and in 
our opinion rightly, that the plan should include the land also, and be 
universal. He believes that other great interests of society are to be be- 
nefited by such extension no less than commerce and navigation have 
been ; and that a series of systematic observations directed over large 
districts of country, nay, over continents, to the improvement of agricul- 

and sanitary ger es fl would tend to a development of mavy 
interesting, important, and valuable results. And here we unwillingly 
close one of the most satisfactory books which it has been our lot to open 
of late. It does not contain a which will not amply repay a thought- 
The present edition is _— enriched, —— in the 
chapters on The ulf Stream ; on The Salts of the Sea; on the Open 
Sea of the Arctic ; and on the Basin of the Atlantic. Whenever 
subsequent research has thrown a luminous ray on misinterpreted or mis- 
facts, Mr. Maury has not hesitated “to tear down whatever 
of conjecture or theory may have been built on unstable foundations, 
and to reconstruct according to the best lights.” Much good has he ef- 
fected in his generation, he will, we hope, live to do much more ; 
but he has already done enough to take high rank among the benefac- 
tors of mankind. 
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THE BONSPIEL. 

Can our English readers imagine a Scottish loch or lake in the winter 
season after four or five days’ bard frost—a beautiful white plain sur- 
rounded by white heights, and all under the stillness which allows of an 
ordinary sound being heard at a great distance? The existence of such 
circumstances in nature has given birth to an appropriate game which 
might be described generally as bowls on we, though with certain 

iarities, the chief being the use of flat-bottomed stones to slide, in- 
stead of bowls to rol, said stones being furnished with handles to grasp 
by, much in the manner of smoothing-irons. 

The frost having set labour free in some degree, men assemble at the 
loch, and give the day to this ancient national eport, usually wakening 
into wild excitement and giee a scene which would otherwise wear the 
pay = of death. To stand on a height near by, and see the bustle going 
on below ; to hear the roar of the stones careering along the icy surface, 
and the shouts and cachinations of the players as these knock against 
each other and settle in their respective destinies, is, we can assure our 
friends, no commonp!ace amusement. To be, however, an actual player 
—a curler—“ a keen, keen curler,’’ as the nativ rase it—is something 
far beyond all this ; for there are joys in curlif® that none but curlers 
know. How else could it be that there are local clubs, county clubs, 
and a national association of clubs, binding all ranks and denominations 
of people together for the enjoyment of this game? How else could it 
be that curling has its almanacs, its annual, its literature ; that, eurling 
is a kind of second freemasonry in Scotland? 

There is a kind of piquancy given to this game yy the very uncer- 
tainty of the means and opportunities of playing it. The curlers watch 
for a hearty frost, woo it as marinersdo a wind, and when it comes, 
“snatch a fearful joy.” That no time may be lost in making an appoint- 
ment, a flag hoisted on a hill-top sometimes informs a districtjof ten 
miles’ radius that the loch will bear, and the game hold. Then are seen 
farmers, lairds, village tradesmen, ministers, ploughmen, and shepherds, 
converging to the rendezvous, all full of charming anticipation. iety 
is at once convulsed and cheered by the affair. No great regard is paid 
to common distinetions in making up the game. The laird is glad to 
have a clever ploughman on his side. Masters and servants often play 
togeth The distinctions most thought of are local : the people of one 
estate or parish will often play against each other—or it may be county 
against county—in which cases the match is termed a ie. Each man 
requires at the ice two curling-stones and a broom wherewith to sweep. 
Two marks, called ‘ees, being made on the ice at the distance of thirty- 
eight yards, and several rings drawn round each, the players arrange 
themselves, perhaps four, six, or eight on aside ; each with two stones 
to play, and each having a director or chief called a skip. The space 
between the tees is called the rink. The object, of course, for each side, 
is to have as many of its stones as possible in positions as near to the tee 
as may be. When a stone fails to reach a certain limit, called the hog- 
score, itis laid aside. On any one, therefore, appearing likely to be lag- 
gard, all the players on that side busy themselves in sweeping the way 
before it. “Soop, soop?” becomes a great cry among the curlers. An 
English stranger once remarked that he heard them always crying for 
soup, but no soup ever came; much, no doubt, to his disappointment. 
When one side counts thirteen, twenty-one, or thirty-one, as may be, be- 
fore the other, it has gained the victory. 

There was lately a bonspiel in a well-known district of the southern 
Highlands of Scotland, and a characteristic account of it having been 
obligingly sent to us by one of the players, we hasten to insert it, as per- 
haps the best means of conveying an idea of this national game. The 
original language is so appropriate that, notwithstanding its being pos- 
sibly obscure to some readers, we have left it almost unchanged. 

“ You remember,” says our correspondent, “ that I promised to send 
you something of our bonspiel with the Mitehell-hill lads, whenever it 
should be played. Well, it was a bad winter for frost ; not aboon two 
or three days of it till Candlemas; but at last we got a hard one for 
about a week, and a’ was right. So, one afternoon, two of the Mitchell- 
hill lads came to us at Blendewan, and asked if we had ony objections to 
meet them next day, providing the frost held. They said they had been 
at the laird’s, and that he was willing to come out, and bring a guest of 
his—Sir Alexander Gordon—along with him ; that the herds of Stanhope 
and Eildon were to be there ; and that Wully Wilson, the wright, and 
Andrew Blair, the smith, were both keen to give us our revenge for last 

ear’s drubbing. So I mentioned that if I could get our side made up 
time, we would meet them on the ice by ten o’clock next morning. 
The two lads were rather crouse about the match, and said they hoped 
We would not let them win so easy a victory this year as last. I said no- 
thing ; but, thinks I, wait a wee, my lads, and we’ll see who will craw 
the loudest the morn. So away went J ohnny Armstrong and Peter 
Blackstocks back to tell the laird and the reet o’ their folk that we would 
meet them, on the understanding that if anything happened to interfere, 
I was to send them a line not to come. 
“Well, Mr. Editor, I ken ye like particulars; so ye see I threw my 
work bye, pat on my cap, and went through the village, speering at the 
folk if they would be ready to come forrit next morning ; and I must add 
at I was very fortunate too ; but who could refuse the chance o’ play- 
ing a bonspiel for the honour o’ Blendewan! 1 soon got the minister to 
— and the precenter too (Jamie Forgrieve, the miller, could not 
spared from home ;) Adam Prentice, the old herd, said he would be 
our man ; Sandy Grieve, the tailor, swithered a wee, but promised at 
last ; 20 there was five, and we wanted other three—but these I kent 
where to find. I gaed the length o’ the Fairy Knowe, and secured Mr. 
Thompson—a keen hand—and a boarder of his, who was learning farm- 
ing—another keen hand, and a great wag ; and I made up the number 
with Isaac Melrose, the cadger. Ieaac’s horse was not sharpit for the 
frost, and was sair fatigued forbye ; so the carrier was glad of the oppor- 
tunity o’ joining us against the Mitchell-hill curlers. 

“It was late before I got our side made up, and my wife was beginning 
to give me up for lost. But ye'll mind Nancy, sir, and ye ken she’s no 
ill to temper down! Well, everything was settled, and I sent two lads to 
the pond early in the morning, to sweep it clean and make the rink; 
and just as 1 was getting my stones ready, the laird and Sir Alexander 
drove up to my door. I went out and gave them time o’ day, and the 
laird speered at me if we were prepared, as the players on his side were 
just coming down the road in a cart. I told him we were all ready, and 
that our chaps bad gone down to the pond with the minister a few mi- 
Rutes before. Wi’ this, up drove the Mitchell-hill cart with the six rival 
Players ; but when they saw the laird and Sir Alexander cracking with 
me, they oe a hy ae straight ~ The laird agg ng his 

wn; and when we got to the ice, his ser- 
vant drove the gig back to the nearest yy oe 





“ Well, Frank,” says the laird, “ what sort of trim are. in?” 

“ Oh, sir,” says I, “ I’m thinking I’m in kind o’ guid ad 

“ That’s right, Frank. See and don’t let us run away with the match, 
as we did last year.” 

“Well, I think, sir, it will tak a’ your pouther to master us this time.” 

“Think so, Frank? Why, here’s Sir Alexander Gordon on our side, 
and he’s one of the best curlers in the country. 

“ That may be, sir, but he’ll maybe find his match in the cadger.”” 

“Tn the meantime the minister and two gentlemen were holding s pre- 
amble about which side was to be the winner, and I must say the gentry 
were just as keen as us chaps. But you will better understand how the 
match was made up if I gave you the players’ names on each side, in the 
order of their playing : 


Our Side—Blendewan. 
Rev. Mr. Montgomery. 


Their Side—Mitchell-hill, 
1. Wally Dalgleish, the Stanhope 


he 

2. Tam Anderson, the Eildon herd. 

3. Wally Wilson, the ——. 

4. Andrew Blair, the smith. 

5. Johnny Armstrong, the laird’s over- 
seer. 


6. Mr. Dalrymple, the laird. 

7. Sir A. Gorden, a guest at the Ha’. 
souter 8. Peter Blackstocks, the laird’s fo- 
rester (skip). 


“ Well, sir, in about a quarter of an hour the rink was ready, the stones 
lying a’ thegither about the brugh (the brugh, ye’ll remember, is the 
ring round the tee), and every man had his besom in his hand. Just 
to try the keenness 0’ the ice, we sent our stones to the other end—of 
course not counting. Sir Alexander, I must admit, laid on his stones 
well, and, faith, I began to think he was like to be fashious a wee, from 
his easy style and curler-like appearance. In driving his two trial-shots, 
the laird asked him to tak the wick—which means to strike the stone on 
the side, and glance off at an angle—o’ one o’ Tam Anderson’s stones ; 
which, faith, he managed ; and his second one he drew to the laird’s be- 
som, and lay. I saw our chaps looking rather queer when they saw the 
shots played, but I counselled them never to mind that, for he couldna 
aye play the same. 

“Now, Frank,” says the laird, when I was about to play my trial- 
stones down the rink, “ here’s a chance for you ; raise that stone.” 

“ I played a fine shot ; but being out o’ practice, I couldna be expected 
to do very well at first, so, instead o’ raising (which, as you know, means 
just striking it fair—your own stone lying) the stone at the laird’s besom, 
I missed it, and took an outwick on another stone, which sent it close to 
the tee. Though the laird nichered and laughed at my miss, he wasna 
sae ready to laugh a while afterwards. 

“ For the first two or three hours, the spirit of the game was never 
very high ; both sides played tolerably well, but without that roaring 
fun which I have known to accompany every “end” at curling-matches 
like ours; in fact, the company was beginning to get a thought dull, 
though the scoring was even enough to have excited more enthusiasm 
between rival parties, when a halt was called, the besoms flung down, 
and half an hour was allowed for bread and cheese. There was a good 
deal of sport going on while we sat on the banks of the pond, all mixed 
throughither ; the laird and the cadger were holding a confab about some- 
thing [ couldna hear, and Sir Alexander and auld Adam Prentice were 
smoking their pipes thegither as crouse as ye like. 

“ Now, Frank,” says the laird, “ we’ll have a dram together. 
that’s what you want.” 

“ Weel, laird, may be if we had had one sooner, we might have shown 
you more sport ; but better late than never, if it’s your pleasure !”’ 

“ So we all got a dram—a guid ane too, which I must say improved the 
spirit of the company most wonderful, and then we commenced to curl 
in earnest. It was but child’s play before: we begood to play like men 
now. 

“T will not take up your time by alluding to the various outs and ins 
of the game either before the mid-day halt, or up till nearly the finish ; 
but I will go on to relate how we gained the bonspiel after as tough a 
contest as the Mitchell-hill players would ever wish to have. 

“ At 3 o’clock P.M. the game stood thus : Mitchell-hill, 24 ; Blendewan, 
29—the latter wanting but two to be game. 

“The closing shots were lost and won thus: Mr. Thompson o’ the 
Fairy Knowe played uncommonly well, and his boarder chield not amiss ; 
and Johnny Armstrong, the forester, and Wully Wilson, the wright were 
bye-ordinar guid. Wully played his first stone a perfect pat-lid on the 
tee, and with his second guarded it within two feet. The first remained 
@ pat-lid till the end was played out, though his guard was chippit frae 
its place. They were unco near getting other two forbye this one, and 
indeed they were three shots in, till my last stone inwicked from one 
and curled in second. They were now twenty-five to our twenty- 
nine. 

“We're gradually making up on you, Frank,” the laird quietly ob- 
served. “ You’ll have to piay your best, or we’ll be upsides with you 
et. 

“ That'll be seen next end, Maister Dalrymple, or I’m cheated.” 

“ And the next end began by Wully Dalgleish, the Stanhope herd, mak- 
ingahog. “That’s one off the ice, at any rate, says I to our side ; 
and you'll see more o? that kind before the end’s played out, for the ice 
is beginning to be dour. Now, lads,” says I, “this end must decide it ; 
there’s nae use in binging on or saying ony mair about it: we want but 
two ; the minister’s to be first shot this time, and, faith, I’ll be second 
myself.” ; 

“And up comes the worthy minister’s stone, fine howe-ice—that’s 
straight along the centre o’ the rink, as you know, sir—and lies within 
three feet o’ the tee. The herd’s second stone was better than the first, 
and lay a goodish side-shot. They were on their metal, and playing 
their very best ; sometimes putting in plenty o’ pouther when it was 
needed, whiles playing gently for a draw when it was needed. Three 
hogs had been already played through over-caution. Adam Prentice 
showed that he was still the auld man, and a swankin’ player into the 
bargain. The tailor and precentor did their best, which, however, was 
by no means bye-ordinar ; but Mr. Thompson and his boarder proved 
themselves curlers o’ the richt sort, and played every shot in grand style. 
On the other side, the players were just as good—not a hair to judge by, 
and each man following the skip’s direction terrible weel. Well, sir, the 
stones were lying well about the burgh, and they were two shots in. It 
was Sir Alexander’s turn to play, and fortunately for us, he uointeution- 
ally opened up a port—which you know means a clear passage between 
stones—the very thing they should have avoided, but just what we wanted ; 
and then the cadger stood ready to play. 

“ Now, Isaac,” says I, “ye ken as weel as I, what to play for. The 
port is open, and they are two shot in.”’ ; 

“The cadger’s stone is delivered, and, for a wonder, he misses the 
port ; however, “ She’s coming forrit well enough, lads,” says I; “ soop 
her up, soop her up, so-op her wheel—there now—come ; that’s as good 
as the port yet. You’ve positively brought one of the minister’s stones 
in for shot.’? And great was the censternation on their side at this un- 
looked-for turn in our favour. However, Peter the skip told them not 
to mind that, for the port was still open for Sir Alexander’s second and 
last stone. And to that gentleman’s praise I will say, he took the port 
in first-rate style ; and had he given his stone a little less pouther, he 
would have retrieved : but his stone curled away to the other side o’ the 
brugh, and lay outside. 

” . man, I want you to close that port—draw to my besom ; and 
if you do touch any of the stones, break an egg, and no more, for they’re 
both against us.” 

“ Put your bannet on the ice, where ye want me to lie, Frank.’’ 

“Til do that, my man ; there’s the verra bit.” And by one of the 
cadger’s best strokes, the port was filled. 

“Tt was now Peter Blackstock’s turn to play, so the laird acted skip 
for him. 

“ Peter, if you'll take an inwick on this stone at my besom, I’ll make 
your wife a present of a new gown.” 

“T saw the stroke fine, for I ettled (intended) to play it myself when 
my turn came ; and says I to myself: “‘ Oh for a miss from Peter, though 
it should lose a gown to the wife!” Peter’s hand was trembling with 
anxiety, and he fairly bungled the stroke altogether. 

“ Oh, laird,” says I, “ ye shouldna have spoken about the gown till 
after the stroke was played, for you’ve fairly dumbfoundered the forest- 
er’s nerves !’’ 

“ Now, Frank,” says the cadger, “I wasna feered for onything the 
forester could do, for I kent it wasna one o’ his kind; but that’s not to 
say I’m frightened for you. Try for the verra same stone ; and if ye 
tak the wick at my besom, we’re game.” 

“Stand awa’ from the stone, Isaac, my man. I ken what’s wanted: 
here goes.” And up comes the stone. “I believe she has it—no—yes, 
she has it. Dinna soop, callants—she’s there, she’s there, she’s there |’’ 

“ Frank, you’re a gentleman (the first time I was ever called that be- 
fore, Mr. Editor), and no mistake !”’ 
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4. Sandy Grieve, the tailor. 

5. Mr. Thompson o’ the Fairy Knowe. 
6. Mr. Robert Sibbald, his boarder. 

7. Isaac Melrose, the —. 
8. Myself, Francis idwin, 
(skip). 
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pat up. 


“ A kind of unnatural calmness now spread over the laird’s counten- 


ance ; and after the bursts of enthusiasm had subsided on our side, a 
perfect silence reigned over the rink, for on the forester’s last stone de- 
pended all their hopes of cu us out yet; twenty-nine before, we 
were now thirty-one, or game, the forester’s last stone should ren- 
der his side a service by knocking out one, or maybe both, of ours. In 
a calm, clear voice, the worthy laird informed Peter what he, poor chap, 
already kaew too well—namely, how the stood. 

“ There’s but one left, Peter—a forlorn hope, and it’s do or die. 
Come the ice all your force, and take that stone” (pointing to one of 
“om distance na ya of the tee). 

“ forester eyes with an air of determination the group of close-set 
stones that close up every road to the tee ; he sets himself firmly in his 
crampets, to the precise posture requisite for a dashing stroke ; his stone 
steadies for an instant in the air behind him, and away it careers with 
tremendous force. 

“Splendid!” cries the laird, the only word he has time to say. “ Mind 
your feet,’’ cries Sir Alexander Gordon, as half-a-dozen stones are sent 
scattering in all directions, But to no purpose ; for though the minis- 
ter’s stone was slightly touched, it still remained first shot, and mine 
second. “ Game—yarne—game!’”’ and up went our bonnets fleein’ in the 
air. 
“Give us your hand, Maister Montgomery,” says I, “for you and 
me’s played unco weel ;”” and the worthy pastor and I shaked hands up 
to the shouthers. 

“ But you must be tired o’ me by this time, Mr. Editor ; so I will only 
add that the laird had us all up at the Ha,’ where he had plenty o’ every- 
thing, not forgetting beef and greens, and plenty of good ale to synd it 
ower. I1’ll maybe write another account if we are spared to see another, 
and in the meantime, if you will be enough to send us a few copies 
o’ the Jcurnal, for the chaps to see their names in, you will oblige your 
old friend—the Sxir.” 
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A TREMENDOUS ASCENT. 


My name is Robinson ; and I think I must be somehow connected with 
that well-known traveller who, in conjunction with his two friends, 
Brown and Jones, made the celebrated foreign tour which Mr. Doyle so 
kindly illustrated for them, I think so, because, besides the coincidence 
of name, I have the like passionate love of adventure, tempered with the 
same peculiar poy of comfort, as he ; and although circumstan- 
ces, over which I have no control, and about which it would be an im- 
pertinence in the public to inquire, have restricted my rambles to my 
native country, my experiences, like his, may not be altogether unin- 
teresting. 

If there is something attractive in the mere appearance of a person 
who has been up Mont Blanc—disappointing as it is, we must confess, 
not to find him taller than other people—there must be an interest, 
although perhaps in a lesser degree, attaching to one who has scaled 
Helvellyn. If, upon the topmast peak of Cotopaxi, it astonished the phi- 
losophic traveller to discover “ butterflies and other insects which must,” 
he supposes, “ have been conveyed there by unusual currents of air ;’”” 
and if the whole scientific world were similarly wonder-struck to hear 
it, it must surely awaken some surprise when the statement is made pub- 
lic that I too have observed the same phenomenon on the summit of 
Skiddaw, although I may not have attributed it to so abstruse a cause. 
These things, it may be urged, however, are solely matters of compari- 
son ; and for the sake of argument, suppose this to be admitted. Let 
Humboldt upon his pinnacle, let Smith upon his glacier, be by all means 
duly honoured ; but refuse not to Robinson, upon his British mountain- 
top, a humbler meed of approbation too. But, indeed, this is but a low 
view to take on such a matter after all. When the mathematician, with 
his reading-party in North Wales, apologised for not climbing Snowdon, 
upon the ground that there was a hill behind his residence quite high 
enough for all practical purposes, he enunciated a mighty truth. I am 
not, indeed, a mathematician, but I appreciate his remark in all its depth 
and fulness, Helvellyn and Skiddaw are quite sufficient for all my hum- 
ble needs; Mont Blanc and Cotopaxi would be very considerably too 
high. Is it pretended that the sensations of a poor fellow, climbing a 
steep place in Westmoreland, are different from those of another poor 
fellow going through the same sort of thing in Switzerland? Did Mr. 
Albert Smith, think you, approaching the Grand Mules, perspire more 
freely than I did in my ascent of Grisedale Pass, before I met the donkey ? 
I was fourteen stone when I began that expedition from Grasmere, and I 
was twelve stone and a half when I was brought down thither, that same 
evening, upon the back of that friendly animal. Such a fact as this 
needs no comment. Was the Alpine excursionist blistered with much 
walking? I also can procure the testimony—in writing, if it be neces- 
sary—of my two sons, as to the awful condition of their father’s feet. 
Was he drowsy, apd did he, towards the conclusion of his labours, tum- 
ble upon this side and upon that, like a dranken man? Ask my guide, 
Gawain Mackareth of Town End, if he did not, upon the occasion to 
which I refer, pick me up four distinct times ; besides pouring upon me 
a continual fire of “‘ Now then, sirs,” and “ Hold up, sirs,” for the last 
two miles! 

No human being, not excepting Mr. Albert Smith, could possibly have 
endured more or worse things in his experience than I in miue. I 
claim, therefore, to be heard. Again, can it in any way increase the risk 
to a person of my habit of body, or indeed to any person, If. in case of a 
false step, he has to fall a sheer seven thousand feet perpendicular, in- 
stead of seven hundred? And as to the magnificence of the prospect at 
a great elevation, am I to be told that the power of vision is always pro- 
portionably extended to suit it? I saw all I was able to see from the 
height I am about to refer to ; and there was still a great deal more be- 
yond, could I have availed myself of nature’s superabundant offer. Had 
there been twenty times that extra prospect extended for my gaze, what 
benefit would that have been to me? T suffered all I could, I saw all I 
could, and I got to the very top of my mountain. What conditions of 
ascent then, 1 demand to know, have remained unfulfilled? Relying, 
therefore, upon the great success at Egyptian Hall, I appeal to the ever- 
lasting principles of justice, and to that love of fair-play which is said to 
actuate the British heart, in requesting of the general public a wide cir- 
culation and a considerable popularity for the following particulars of 
my tremendous ascent—of Fairfield. 

{t is not my intention to emulate the majority of my predecessors who 
have published memorials of this sort, in giving a detailed history of my 
birth and education, and especially of the social position of the Robin- 
son family in bygone times, but I will begin at once with the circum- 
stances of the adventure itself. A few summers since, I was staying with 
three friends, whose modesty demands their still remaining unkaown cha- 
racters as X, Y, Z, at Ambleside ia the heart of the lake-country. We 
four had come from Manchester to “ do’’ the mountain district, and 
had done it thoroughly. X had killed a pony (which very nearly killed 
him first) upon Scafell; Y had been almost drowned in Windermere 
through attempting to swim with corks on, and letting go the corks ; Z, 
who was a naturalist, but did not know much about mountaineering, had 
been benighted on Wausfell from the unforeseen circumstance of the sun 
leaving the hill-top before it left the sides, He had found, early in his 
ramble, a very rare and curious beetle, which he had wrapped up care- 
fully in his waistcoat-pocket ; but while roaming about in the darkness, 
hunger had overpowered love of science ; and after much hesitation, he 
had devoured the specimen. Having got down to Ambleside at last, how- 
ever, he declared this to have been the sublimest adventure possible, and 
proposed our spending a night together upon the summit of some other 
steep, a suggestion waich we unanimously applauded; only I ted 
that the thing should be done comfortably. ‘“ None of your rare and 
curious beetles for supper for me,” said I ; “ none of your rocky pillows, 
and slumbers under the canopy of heaven : Joseph Robinson goes up like 
a gentleman,” I gave them distinctly to understand, “ or he doesn’t go 
up at all.” It was therefore arranged that I should have the sole charge 
of the commissariat. As for the mountain, we determined at once that 
that should be Fairfield. It is about 3,000 feet above the level of the 
sea; and we proposed to sleep upon the summit of its huge green 
back. 





The news spread like wild-fire through the little village ; offers of sers 
vice poured in from every quarter—guides, lanterns, (even a boat 
from one person, who thought it would be a very snug affair turned 
upside down), ponies, mules—camels would, I doubt not, have been 
forthcoming, had we desired them—everything we wanted, aud many 
things of which we had no need, were pressed upon us eagerly. We 
had already an alpenstock apiece (which, for my own part, since it 
is for ever getting between my legs and tripping me up, I do not consi- 
der an assistance), and a railway rag; and the landlord of our hotel 
provided the provisions. These were the chief of the necessaries which 
my sagacity procured for our night-bivouac and tremendous ascent : four 
teen bottles of bitter beer, two bottles of gin, two bottles of sherry, one 
gallon of water, four loaves of bread, one leg of lamb, one leg of mut- 
ton, two fowls, one tongue, half-pound cigars, four carriuge-lamps, and 
two packs of playing cards. We bad also a large tent, which was car- 
ried upon the back of a horse. Three men were necessary to pitch this 








tabernacle and to carry the provisions, About five o'clock in the after- 
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The tourist who has only climbed such hills as Loughrigg and Helm 
Crag can have no conception of the terrors of the heights at which we 
had now arrived. The frightfal rock-rent chasms on all sides of us ; the 
scarcely less fosquess slopes, upon which, had I set my foot, I 
am morally convinced I should have rolled over and over like a football 
to the — bottom of the valley ; the hideous shapes of the crags them- 
selves, and the awful barren tracts that lay before us still to be crossed, 
whose northern sides were sheer tremendous preci We felt, how- 

er, the greatest confidence in our attendants, who—euch is the power 
of habit in familiarising men to the most perilous situations—were whistl- 

throughout the journey ; and perceiving the horse 
take the matter with great coolness and philosophy, X, 
Y, Z, and myself were not slow, in the more difficult places, to adopt bis 
fashion of proceeding upon all fours. At last we reached the topmast 
of the humps or of Fairfield, little beyond which we had deter- 
mined to fix,our tent. Here we caught the sound of a fowling-piece 
fired off at Ambleside, no doubt in exultation at our success ; and X ac- 
the compliment by tying his pocket-handkerchief on to his 

umbrella, and waving it three times. 

While the guides were employed in arrangements for our comfort and 
refreshment, we walked to the very topmost plane of the mountain, and 
gave ourselves up unrestrainedly to the enjoyment of the poetry of our 

ition. One of the porters, a very trusty man of the name of White, 
been up twice before, and averred he had never seen such weather 
as We were now favoured with—a circumstance which occurs, however, 
rather often in tremendous ascents. Far, far away beneath us lay the 
yet sparkling sea, and the rounded outline of the Isle of Man to west- 
ward. We could see the broad yellow fringe of Morecambe Bay, and, 
as Z declared, even a band of travellers crossing the sands of Lancaster ; 
but I confess there was to me a somewhat filmy and indistinct appear- 
ance about these pil In the nearer circle lay fair Winder- 
mere, studded with many a glistening sail, and Conistone with its fine 
old guardian hill standing out grandly—a couch for the setting sun : Gas- 
mere, too, and Easedale Tarn lying peacefully in its lone and a te : 
and all these amidst a meshwork of gigantic mountains, of which fell 
—the highest in England—Bowfell, and Skiddaw, were the chief. Close 
beside us, to northward, was Helvellyn, with its looking-glass, Grisedale 
Tarn ; and to the east of them lay Ullswater and the t Kirkstone 
range ; while the wood-besprinkled, ful Rydal filled up the fore- 
at our feet. Presently their bright hues faded away from the 
and lower fells, and the le tints upon the western mountain- 
tops began to herald evening. The wind, too, was rising, and soon 
swept over the lofty and exposed ridge on which we stood with the chill 
ot night, before we turned towards our shelter. 

How beautiful our tent looked through the gloom, shining as it did— 
for the four carriage-lamps were lit within it—over the whole sleeping 
world like some fair star! The wind, however, had not permitted it to 
be expanded to its full dimensions ; and though one of the porters had 
gone down with our animal home, there were still six persons to be ac- 
commodated under canvas, and there was little room to spare. Even in 
that bleak position, and with a north-easter rising, we were a great deal 
too hot inside, and we had to keep a fold open as a ventilator. We ate 
our supper with such appetites as only mountain-air engenders ; and af- 
terwards, having kindled a fire outside, we got some warm water to mix 
with our gin, lit our cigars, and made ourselves comfortable: I am 
afraid, also, that we indulged, in that mountain solitude, in a few rub- 
bers at whist. It was pleasant, Z had just discovered, to be thus enjoy- 
ing all the advantages of civilisation in such a spot, while the wind was 
howling so vainly around our snug dwelling. e had all agreed to this 
observation ; I had dealt, aud was about turning up the trump, which, I 
| cht to say—since we did not play the game out—was an ace, when a 

ghtful occurrence happened. 
my kneeling posture prostrate upon the ground, and some monster at the 
same momen: seemed to leap upon me with inconceivable force. The 
whole of the party experienced « sensation precisely similar. The last 
storm-puff had carried our tent clean off its pegs. 

For some minutes we were inextricably involved amidst guides, bottles, 

cards, carriage-lamps, and cold meats, besides tinding a great 
difficulty in raver Hy I her ce as violently as any, I do not doubt, 
and was the first to m about ankle-deep in the coldest water. 
The whole concern had rolled somehow into a morass, and it was matter 
— good-fortune that it did so, instead of rolling into the fire which 
been kindled immediately below it. When I extricated myself, 
the other five were still struggling like eels in a net, and quarrelling 
among themselves for kicking one another. I rescued a lamp which was 
still burning, and then drew out poor Y by his left leg; he had fallen un- 
luckily upon one of the other lamps, and bad been s time, poor fel- 
low, pa it out with the small of his back. X had fallen face dowa- 
wards into the morass, and was ed) to be the same colour all over 
with which he had partially bedaubed himself in the moss-bog. Z, who 
thought we had been struck with a thunderbolt, was speechless with ter- 
ror ; even the guides were very doubtful whether tent and all had really 
rolled down the precipice or not. 

It was about one o’clock in the morning; there was no moon ; and 
oh, how bitterly blew that mountain wind! What did Z mean, we de- 
manded, by bringing us up into such a place as that, to suffer such things 
as these? If it not been for him, we should haye been all of us snug 
asleep in our civilised beds by this time. Hark at that abominable can- 
vas, ig and straining, while the strive to set Humpty 
Dumpty u ! We never were more miserable in all our Hives ; bat 
Iam to say Z was the most miserable. When, after an hour or 
80, things had been restored to their proper places, he dared not venture 
into the tent again, but patrolled it like a sentry for the remainder of the 
night, not daring to leave it, or to descend, for fear of losing bis way 
upon the fell. Then, in the cold gray morning, a mist came over Fair- 
field, which permet began to drizzle, and then to rain. Instead of that 
ffne panorama which we had so counted upon, we could not see above 

in any direction ; a slight inflammation in the eastern sky was 
betokened sunrise. More limp, discreditable-looking persons 
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A FRENCH EXILE IN THE BACK WOODS. 
Les Squatters : La Clairitre da Bois des Hogues. Par Gabriel Ferry. 
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confluence of the Ohio with the Mississippi, and the i was traced 
out for him. He had to ascend the latter river, and then the Ohio, till 
he got to the little town of Guyandot, and quitting the steamer at that 

t, he had to penetrate some sixty or seventy miles into the interior. 
here, between the river Guyandot aod a stream called Sandy Creek, 
lay the five hundred acres of forest, of which he was duly acknowledged 
ord and master. 

The desolate river banks as he proceeded up the Mississippi, vast ex- 
panses of untilled land, impervious marshes, where alligators floundered 
about in undisputed ion, and dark forests beyond, revealed the 
New World in all its austerity. The garb and manners of the crew and 
passengers made him at the same time acquainted with the variety 
sented by the United States. He began to feel that he was out of his 
element. “ What am I, useless dreamer,” he soliloquised, “ among these 
men, trained from their very infancy to struggle against nature, and to 
carry with them their energetic activity wheresoever - may be pleased 
to go? What was [ going to do in these solitudes, and in what unknown 
world was I going to terminate my career?’ He does not say so, but 
misgivings about the Boulevards and the Café de Paris, we feel certain, 
came across his mind. 

Luckily he found another Frenchran on the steamer ; one, like him- 
self, exiled by the revolution, and with still slenderer resources. He had 
emigrated with a romance in his pocket, and with the small is of 
its sale at New Orleans, he had purchased ten acres of forest, for which 
he had disbursed the sum of 100 es, or £5 sterling! He had invested 
another portion of his capital in a Kentucky rifle, an Illinois hatchet, and 
in his fare, for which he had bargained as a deck-passenger, so that he 
travelled at an ex of about one penny per league. All this accom- 
plished, he had still 125 francs in reserve. He intended investing twen- 
ty-five of these in potatoes and salt beef, leaving it to his rifle to procure 
@ little fresh meat ; half of what remained would go towards the con- 
struction of a log-house, and the remainder would purchase seeds where- 
with to enrich the soil that he intended to clear with the sweat of his 
brow. One — of maize would bear an ear, and so on, step by step, 
till he could lay down his hatchet and say, “ That will do.” This was 
an example of what was to be done in the New World by anticipation 
not to be lost upon our exile. Uufortunately, he soon parted company 
with his adventurous countryman. The last thing he saw of him was 
when, landing from a boat, at one of the wildest spots on the Ohio, he 
passed his arms through the slings of his knapsack, shouldered his rifle, 
and with his hatchet in the other hand disappeared in the gloom of an 
im ous forest. 

assing Cincinnati, our exile arrived shortly afterwards at Guyandot, 
where he also had to quit the steamer and confront the forest. The ex- 
ample of fortitude given by his countryman sustained him at the onset ; 
he ventured boldly into the midst of a group of Americans, talking and 
drinking at the bar of the only hostelry of the place. M. Georges says 
he is by no means a little man, but he felt a certain humiliation when in 
the presence of these colossal backwoodsmen. He mustered courage, 
however, to inquire as to the whereabouts of his “ section.”” Suddenly a 
hand was placed on his shoulder from behind with so much emphasis that 
his knees bent under the pressure, and he nearly lost his equilibruim. 
The act, however, had been done with such little effort on the part of the 
Virginian, that it had not disturbed the level of the whisky that filled a 
glass in his right hand. 

“ I know,” said the giant ; “ the place inquired for by the gentleman is 
‘ Red Maple.’ ” 

a another herculean backwoodsman stepped forward. This 
man was booted and spurred ; he wore high leather gaiters, a short-cut 
coat, and a wide-awake hat. He had a heavy whip in one hand, and a 
long rifle on his shoulder. 

“ Ah!” he said, org Ge Frenchman with a scratinising look, “ the 
owner of Red Maple ! hite and delicate hands are not well suited for 
the hatchet and the rifle. If you will take my advice, you will make the 
— J your way back to New York, and leave Red Maple to take care of 

And so saying, he threw himself backwards into an arm-chair, lifting 
up his brawny limbs, American fashion, upon a table close by. 

“ And why 0, if you please?” our exile ventured to insinuate. 

“ For reasons that it is perfectly needless to tell you,” replied the Vir- 
ginian. And he began to whistle “ Yankee Doodle ” with an urbanity 
that our Parisian deemed to be ectly and thoroughly American. 

The exile did not, however, allow himself to be discomfited by such a 
reception. He even considerately set it down as more or less correctly 
founded on his appearance, which seemed little adapted to encounter the 
trials of life of a backwoodsman. He determined, come what would, now 

had ascertained the name and site of his allotment, to go and see it 
with his own eyes. To this effect he hired a horse and guide. 

The road lay along the banks of the river Gayandot. All traces of 
cultivation soon disappeared, undulating banks were soon succeeded by 
abrupt cliffs, and at every step the landscape seemed to be getting wilder 
and wilder. ~— plains alternated with gloomy pine forests, Thus 
they proceeded, till, as evening ———_— they came to a log hut, or 
farm, with some cultivation arou At the same moment a man on 
horseback made his appearance. He rode up to the guide, exchanged a few 
words with him, and, scowling at the new comer, cantered away again, 
and was soon lost in the darkness of the forest. M. Georges had had time, 
however, to recognise in the mysterious visitor his bluot Virginian ac- 
quaintance of the night before. 

“* Who is that man?” he inquired of his guide, who was a mere boy. 

“ It is Township,” was the laconic reply. 

“ Oh! do you know him, then?” 

“ Quite well.” 

“ Why did he not stop at this but ?” 

“ Because he did not choose to sleep under the same roof as yourself.” 
“ That is ——. What can be his reasons ?” 

is head knowingly. 
. “If there are people who will act without regard 
to the laws, I know nothing about it. All I have to do is to take you to 
Red Maple, and you had better pass the night here, or you will have to 
spend it in the forest. It will cost you three shillings.” 

Strange contrast between acts and manners: the exile was received, 
he relates, with that hospitable courtesy which, he says, distinguishes 
the Virginian from all other Americans, The next morning he conti- 
nued his journey at an early hour. His spirits even revived as he took 
& parting glance at the hut and its clearing, and he thought it was not 
80 disagreeable an alternative after all to end his days in some such 
hermitage, placed between a garden and a forest. Pleasant thoughts, 
with a hazy pe tive of a matron, such as he had also left behind at 
the hut, with hair and blue eyes," to superintend his interior, made 
time quickly, and evening was c’ on when they gained the 
top ofan eminence, where the guide y drew up. 

“ You see,” he said, “ the rivalet that flows at your feet ; beyond, 
= pond with its marshy 

lowers 2”? 


that blue-looking hill ; to the right, that 
borders, and that fringe of maples with red 
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ned that his “domain ” was situated near the | the exile descended 


in his way, leaning on the long barrel of his rifle. 

“ T was waiting for you,”’ he exclaimed, in a gruff voice. ‘ What do 
you want here?” 

“ If you were waiting for me you know who I am, and what I want. I 
am told that you have settled yourself on this land, which belongs to me. 
Here are my papers, and [ sammon you, in the name of law, to leave me 
the free enjoyment thereof.” 

“ Red Maple shall have only one proprietor so long as I am alive,” re- 
plied Township, levelling his rifle at the same time at the intruder. “I 
could have shot you like a deer when you first entered the wood, but I 
do not wish to shed your blood ifI can help it. Go back then while 
there is still time. My rights are those of the first comer, your titles are 
nothing in my eyes. The nearest-sheriff dwells twenty-five leagues from 
this. ‘ihe sound of my rifle will not reach his ears, and your body will 
have been eaten up by birds of prey, and your titles will have been dis- 
persed by the wind, like dried leaves, before any one will think of in- 
quiring after you.” 

Urged by an irresistible impulse the exile advanced towards, the squat- 
ter, papers in hand, his rifle on his shoulder. 

«“ One! two!” said the latter, as he aimed his rifle—“ three |”’ 

At the same moment that the rifle went off, the exile felt his arms sud- 
denly from behind. It was one of Township’s sons, who was 
tearing the title-deeds from out of his hand. A ball between the 
two heads, and both fell at the same moment. Township uttered a 
shriek of horror, and hastened forwards; but he soon ascertained that 
the two combatants were alike unhurt. The exile turned to Township 
and reproached him for his treachery and his cowardice. 

“My treachery!” he repeated, with a wild laugh. “ What should 
revent me killing you—the sheriff, or those papers, for which I care as 
ittle as for a leaf of tobacco? But,” he continued, after a moment’s 

hesitation, “I will not take «vantage of you ; but as there can only be 
one proprietor of Red Maple, it shall be each with a rifle in his hand that 


we will decide upon my of the valley.” And so saying, he 
set to work reloading hig rifle. By this time the two boys, whom the exile 
had observed from the hill-side wrestling, had joined the party, and they 
began to look at the stranger with eyes of pity. One of them ventured 
even to suggest that it was 4o dark that the affair had better be put off 
till the next day. 

“ Well!” said the squatter, “let it beso ; to-morrow at sunrise. Till 
then the stranger may come into the hut ; he is master here.” 

The exile was about to accept the alternative, when the eldest son 
whispered, “No! stop here!” And turning to his father, he said, “ The 
stranger will pass the night here ; I will go and fetch some food, and will 
pass the night alongside of him.”’ 

A long interval of time, which appeared still longer to the exile in the 
state of suspense he was then in, elapsed before the young man’s return. 
He was very much excited when he did come back, and after explaining 
to the stranger why he had not wished him to go into the house, for his 
father, he said, after drinking a glass or two of whisky, might take it into 
his head to revenge himself at once for the insult offered to him, he added, 
that @ neighbouring farmer had arrived at the hut, with the news that a 
country had been discovered where gold was as common as stones, and 
everybody was going off to it as fast as they could. ‘ 

The idea that that night might be his last ee prevented the 
exile getting any sleep. Once in the night he heard a soft voice uttering 
a few words, and turning round he saw a slim white form disappearing 
among the bushes. 

“ Who was that?” he inquired of his guardian. 

“ My sister, who was curious tosee you. She says you are very young 
to die! 

It was evident that all the family reckoned on the exile’s death at the 
hands of the squatter as a matter of course, and what was worse, the de- 
cisive time was fast approaching, for the obscurity of night was now 
giving way to the first dawn of ~T It was not long before Township 
made his appearance, followed by his two sons and another personage. 
whom the exile guessed to be the farmer of whom he had heard the pre- 
vious evening. The latter opened the conversation. 

“T know all that is going on,” he said, holding out his hand at 
} same time, “and matters may siill be arranged upon certain con- 

jong. 

“ I can see no possibility of arrangement between myself and the usur- 
per of Red © boldly observed the exile. “What I require is that 
my property shall be restored to me.”’ 

“In the first place you must retract certain words, that my neighbour 
Township cannot forgive. You know what I mean.” 

“ Well, and then ?” 

“Then ; why after that we may come to some understanding as to the 
concession of Maplé, certain arrangements having been first con- 
cluded which will leave you in possession of a property of no great value 
at the present moment.” 

The change that had been brought about had filled the mind of the ex- 
ile with surprise. “ What considerations,” he said to himself, “had 
been sufficiently powerful to induce Township to forego his claims as first 
———e and, above all, to bury the resentment of an outraged Ameri- 
can 

This was not, however, the time for making inquiries ; the most im- 
portant thing was to come to an understanding as to the conditions of 
the proposed arrangement. Luckily, the hat of Red Maple and the 
cleared land were valued at a price that did not exceed the exile’s 
means. Hea to the terms at once. As to the words “traitor!” 
“ coward!” which he had made use of the previous evening, he was pat- 
ticularly delighted to recal them. The discussion thus brought tos 
happy termination, he wended his way to the farm, where he was received 
as if no misunderstanding had ever happened. The squatter, so ferocious 
the evening before, was now as blithesome as a lark. The circumstance 
which had ght about this wondrous change were not long in unfold- 
ing themselves. A book lay open on the table. It was the “ Manual 
for the Emigrant to California.” Horses and waggons were soon brought 
out by the youngsters, and packing up was forthwith proceeded with 
The pacific conclusion of the exile’s adventures had been, in fact, brought 
about by a sudden fit of that fever which may slamber in the true 
squatter, but never dies—the fever of roving—but which in this instance 
became known all over the western states as the “ mineral yellow fever: 
A few hours Jater and our exile found himself alone in that hut which 
had harboured a numerous family only the evening before. His ey® 
wandered in melancholy guise over the vast and magnificent domain of 
which he was now the undisputed possessor. Arrived at the end of a long 
and painful journey, he felt surprised at the feeling of indifference wilh 
which he contemplated his hard-earned rights; yet he did not dare ‘0 
avow to himself that his yearnings had taken a new direction. The 
fact was that, at the moment of parting, the squatter’s fair daughiet 
hud muttered a few words of farewell, which had singularly disturbed 
the equanimity of his feelings. Then, again, just as the caravan ¥¥ 
about to disa; in the distance, she had gathered a flower of maple, 
and had let it drop, still looking at the exile, on-the sand. Was it # 
farewell or a remembrance ? 

This carious and intricate problem, so deserving of solution, occupied 
the mind of the exile as he wandered from the desert hat to the maple 

ve, and from the clearance to the pond, far more than the details of 

is property or the bright-pla birds that tenanted it. Night cam? 
on, and the hut appeared more solitary and desert than ever. The papet 
containing the strange record of discovery in California, and of the ras 
of emigration, still lay on the table ; he read them for distraction’s sake, 
but his mind was not with them, and their perasal only roused in bim® 
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consciousness that it was the news they contained which } depend. It would be necessary by three or four journeys with the dog- | everybody shook hands with b consent th 
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his farm was only a few hours’ journey, he ved to go. 

he set forth, but, as he did so, he could not help turning round 
ae ny habitation, as if he had been bidding it an 

ete! farew 
The change, however, aroused new feelings in his inner man. As he 
journeyed on towards the hut of the backwoodsman, 
ig with the 
now occupied 
travel in the “auri sacra fames.” ‘“ Why should he,” he rum’ 
vithin his mind, too ready to yield itself up to any sophistry that would 
have led him away in the footsteps of the fairest flower of Red Maple, 
« before he finally settled in this solitary valley, not taste a little of the 
of a nomade life? He had but just entered upon that life 
presents such varied chances to human activity, and was he at 


t of adventure which had led the family, whose 
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which 
once to devote himself solely to the arduous clearance of a few acres of 


jand? Was the time come already for limiting his hopes, and so circum- 
scribing his horizon ?’ 
Such were the thoughts that took ‘on of his mind from the time 
that he had once torn himself from his newly-acquired property till he 
reached the hut of his neighbour. The latter, on hearing his story, en- 
couraged him in his resolves. He recommended him to travel, as the 
only possible cure for that melancholy by which he had felt himself 
oppressed. He had, in fact, the only choice of two plans of proceeding. 
One was to get the help of two or three hands and set to work at clear- 
ing Red Maple ; the other was to start for California, from whence he 
could return to cultivate his domain, fortified by experience and strength- 
eneé in his resources. Whatever decision he should come to, one thing 
vas certain, he must go to Guyandot to carry out either the one plan or 
the other. So to Guyandot he went, without even taking another look 
at the deserted hut in Red Maple Valley. What he witnessed at that 
frontier settlement soon dissipated his hesitations—if he really ever seri- 
ously entertained any there was not the use of an arm to be obtained 
for love or money. The walls were everywhere placarded with “ Cali- 
fornia and the Gold-finders ;” every adult was either gone or going. 
Needless to say that our exile was carried away by the vortex. His old 
friend the romancer was also there, and glad enough they were to join 
company on the new speculation, It is unnecessary to detail what ex- 
periences our exile dearly bought at these diggings. He seems, in the 
excitement of the scenes of cupidity, riot, drunkenness, and debauchery en- 
acted, and the crimes committed around him, to have forgotten the fair 
flower of Red Maple. At length, disgusted with the ever-recurring vis- 
ion of brutality and vice, he parted from a family in whose bosom he 
had once contemplated seeking a home for ever, and making the best of 
his way to Sacramento, he took ship thence to New York. He arrived 
on the Hudson like a providence, he tells us, for a poor Alsatian family 
who had just arrived to barter their docile and patient toil to the first 
bidder, and he returned to his domain with quite a little colony. Here 
he soon learnt to esteem the labour of clearing as preferable to that 
of gold-digging, and he got to love and admire toils which be pro- 
nounces to possess their grandeur as well as their utility. Nay, for 
a Frenchman, he goes very far, for he declares that “ the shallow and 
itifal pursuits of city life will not compare with that large yet quiet ex- 
tence of a country lord,’? which America never refuses to the emigrant 
= = fortunate enough to be able to back his feeble efforts by a small 
cap. 


SS 
NEW PROPOSALS FOR ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


A correspondent of the N. Y. Zimes thus reports a very interesting ses- 
sion of the American Scientific Association, a few days since, at Balti- 
more. The subject is alluded to editorially elsewhere. 


The Chairman, at 1} P. M., introduced to the Assembly Dr. Hayes, of 
the Kane Arctic Expedition. The Doctor—whois a man of prepossessing 

rsonal appearance, not large, though considerably larger than Dr. 

ane—was received with repeated rounds of applause. He stated that 
his purpose in appearing betore the Association was to direct attention 
to a profitable field of scientific inquiry. He announced his first belief 
that there was an open Polar Sea beyond the ice-belt that thus far had 
prevented actual access to the Pole, which was indicated by many dis- 
coveries of the Russians above Siberia, of the English above Spitzbergen, 
and by the Americans through Smith’s Strait. The effort to reach the 
Pole across the ice-belt had been four times seriously essayed: By the 
Russians in 1810 from the Kolyma, and again in 1822 from the Po 
each time in sledges drawn by dogs; by the English under Parry in 
1827, from Spitzbergen, in boat-sledges drawn by men ; and by the Ame- 
ricans under Dr. Kane in 1853, in sledges drawn by dogs. The last had 
been so far successful as to discover an open sea in a latitude north of 
7" point where open water had before been seen, and above the belt 
of ice. 

With regard to this open water, Dr. Hayes stated that by late advices 
from Europe he had learned that Dr. Rink, of Copenhagen had appeared 
before the Royal Geographical Society of London and questioned the 
discovery. Dr. Hayes bad not learned the data upon which Dr. Rink 
founded his objections, and he would leave all inquiries which might 
arise upon this point to be assumed by the facts which he would present 

in the course of his remarks—facts which he believed to be indisputable. 

Besides this actual discovery there were many facts which are ut- 
terly incapable of exposition except by the confession of such a sea. 

1. The bird life of the high Arctic regions. Morton saw the cliffs of 
the open sea was swarming with water fowl. The speaker had often 
observed birds flying to the northward over the ice-belt in the Spring, 
evidently to produce their young in some warmer region, and their in- 
stinct would not have drawn them thither unless in that direction open 
water would be found. 

2. That a milder climate prevailed above 78° of latitude was suggested 
¥ the Isothermal carves, Of course no one dreamed of finding a torrid 
¢limate at the Pole. The speaker conjectured that at the Pole the cli- 
mate would be found not far unlike that which is experienced on the pa- 
fallel of 66°. 

3. The plants that were gathered by Dr. Kane above 81° indicated a 
warmer climate than that of several degrees lower. But the climate 
could only be warmer there owing to the presence of open water at least 
during a greater annual period than further to the south. The point of 
extreme cold, he thought to be about 78°. 

4. The Esquimaux traditions all point to the North as the place of their 
origin. It is generally admitted that races deteriorate physically as they 
stray from the parallel of their nativity. And it is admitted by Arctic 
travellers that the Esquimaux deteriorate as they goSouth. The South- 
ern nlanders are a diminutive race. Their average height is not 
more than 5 feet 4 inches. But the average height of the Esquimaux of 
the North is 5 feet 7 inches. In a single instance, the Doctor had a spe- 
cimen of them 5 feet 8} inches high. 

5. Numerous observations show that the great body of polar water is 
poate above the freezing point. The deep water in Baffin’s Bay, 
hee towards the Pole as the northward drift of the deep icebergs 

ows. 

But was it practicable to attempt the exploration of this open sea? 
Failures had always occurred when the attempts were made by the East 
of Greenland routes. Kane’s route alone, he thought was practicable, 
‘and by it he believed there was no insurmountable obstacle to complete 
success. Parry’s attempt failed because he found that the ice over which 
he was hurrying, was drifting to the southward so fast as to leave him 
no headway—an argument in itself to show that beyond it, northward, 
‘was some open body of water forcing it down. 

Dr. Hayes detailed the course to be pursued to achieve this climax of 
very—to complete the efforts to explore the Polar Sea. The e 
dition would require two years for its operations, and in view of the rich 
and valuable experience of the last, he could not but deem it probable 
that the next attempt would prove successful. There was needed for the 
expedition one vessel of 100 tons, i for two and a-half years, and 
twelve men. It would greatly add to the convenience of the party to be 
provided with a small steam-tender of 30 tons with a shifting screw ; ex- 
cept for the necessity of conveying provisions, even so large a vessel as 
one of 100 tons would not be necessary. The should leave the 
States early in April, giving time to lay in additional fresh provisions 
on the Greenland and so materially to reduce the cost 
of outfit. Before the last of Au it shoula push up Smith’s 
Sound to the ice-belt, with the intention of wintering as high 

as the 80th parallel if possible. Smith’s Sound, fortunately 

this route, rans diagonally to the course of the current—thus 
operating to keep Grinnell’s Land free of floating ice. Under this 
western shore it might be pomitle to work the steam-tender through the 
_ left by the south drifting ice, even into the heart of the Polar 


he found himself 
loneliness, to brave the a and dan; of 


joyed an exemption from their labours, to leave Sir Edward Lugard time 


In April, the party should leave the vessel, the men conveying the 
boats upon sledges until (and the inference was that it would be by the 
middle of May) the ice-belt had been crossed aud the open sea reached. 
Dogs could not drag the boats—they were not <a to the convey- 
ance of any such dead weight. But experience had shown that over the 
smooth ice, as this was likely to be, men could easily walk 16 miles a 
day dragging on sledges a weight of 110 pounds for each. To avoid the 
incambrance of so much canvas, they would take no tents, but rely for 
shelter upon the snow-house which could be constructed in an hour, and 
which was better than the tent for protection. Furs and carbernaceous 
food must be their reliance for warmth. While travelling the pemmican 
(dried meat and tallow, of which 4 pound is equal to 14 pounds green 
meat) must be the sole reliance as food. The Doctor believed that the 
climate was eminently a wholesome one. The danger from cold and 
scurvy had been greatly lessened by the experience of the last few years. 
Dr. Kane sailed too early to avail himself of the wonderful advantages 
now furnished in the concentrated fresh meats and vegetables, for pro- 
tecting from and curing scurvy. Dr, Hayes asked for such an expedi- 
tion as he had sketched, and to which he was desirous of devoting him- 
self, the counsel and sympathy of the American Scientific Association. 
Should it succeed the immense advantages to science were obvious. 

He hoped to winter far to the northward of his vessel in a snow-house, 
and with the aid ofa team of dogs, to determine thing with refi 
to the mid-winter condition of the Circumpolar Sea. Dr. Rae had spent 
two Winters in the snow-house without any fire for purposes of warmth. 
Dr. Hayes himself had passed the months of October, November, and De- 
cember in a snuw-house, using no fire whatever for purposes of warmth. 

The gains to the Flora of the North might be surmised if gentlemen 
should see Dr. Kane’s account of the collection of plants that they were 
compelled to leave in the Advance. To natural history, in other depart 
ments, naturalists would perceive the wonderful results that are proba- 
ble. The bones of the musk-ox, that had been found, gave indications 
that this animal—extinct in the lower latitudes—still abounds in the 
higher and unexplored Northern regions. Whale, which have lately 
been fast disappearing from about Baffin’s Bay and Spitzbergen, he con- 
oo had been driven through the loose ice of the belt into their iced- 

ocked circumpolar fortress. Kane saw white whale passing from the 
South northward through Wellington Channel in October. Morton saw 
seal disporting in the open sea at a time of year so early that they could 
not have forced their way through the ice, and, of course, they could 
not have got under it ; here, probably, was the central home of the seal, 
white and right whale, the walrus, &c. Nor was there less prospect of 
abundant discoveries as to the lower order of marine life. 

The study it would afford of the great Glacial System in Greenland, 
that birthplace and cradle of millions of tons of berg discharge that an- 
nually is pressed southward into the sea, geologists would appreciate. 
It was an opportunity to study the phenomena of drift, as it now goes 
on, under the very circumstances that it was going on under in our own 
Northern States ages ago. The Speaker pronounced a fine eulogy on Dr. 
Kane, and made a graceful acknowledgment of the labours of the Coast 
Survey, under Superintendent Bache. He concluded with the remark 
that the line of approach to the North Pole which he had indicated was 
ours by right of discovery. While, said he, our flag is being conveyed to 
the unknown wilds of the en Mountains, the Cordilleras and the 
Andes, under the shades of the palms and magnolias of the broad Ama- 
zon, over the pampas of the Parana and La Plata, while it bears to every 
quarter of the world the olive-branch of peaceful enterprise aud scientific 
research, we should not be unmindful that it now floats over the black 
and rocky heights of the most northern (portion ?) of our own planet, in- 
viting effort. 

Dr. Hayes sat down amidst long-continued applause. The hall was 
crowded when he began, and none left until he closed, though he was 
speaking more than an hour. No applause had interrupted the course 
of his remarks, but there was a silence that strangely compared with the 
noise, the echoes and reverberating tread of feet in and out that at al- 
most every preceding session was so annoying. When he ceased Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock rose and offered a resolution referring the paper to a 
Select Committee of seven to report upon the expediency of uniting with 
Dr. Hayes, in his efforts to fit out an Arctic expedition, which promised 
so much to science and the world. The Professor prefaced it with some 
remarks upon the value of the geological aspects of the proposed expe- 
dition. The prospect of a more familiar acquaintance with the glacier 
system, and its agency in producing the marvellous phenomena of drift 
—which has left its mark upon every mountain ledge of Canada and 
New-England—had evidently warmed his enthusiasm, and assured him 
of its extraordinary promise. The resolution was further urged, and un- 
animously passed. The Association seemed quite willing to commit 
itself to the project of Dr. Hayes. It is understood that he hopes to or- 
ganize his expedition by the Soriag of 1860, and does not anticipate that 
it will cost, in money, over $30,000. Be Be 

The Association then adjourned. 





— 
HOW LUCKNOW WAS ASSAILED AND TAKEN. 


Lucknow is now in our possession, and our troops will speedily have 
every stronghold in Oude in their hands. The heaviest portion of our 
bloody task is completed, and we are now exchanging the attributes of 
destroyers and avengers for those of reconstructors, restorers, and pro- 
tectors. We mentioned two mails back the general movement in advance 
between the 3d and 6th. It is within the past six days that letters have 
given details beyond the 7th. The force under General Outram, which 
at this date crossed the Goomtee, consisted of Walpole’s division with 
thirty pieces of field artillery, and 2,000 cavalry under Sir Hope Grant. 
Though under the fire of the enemy’s guns at the Martiniere and other 
positions, no effective opposition was offered. Two pontoon bridges had 
been erected beforehand in the direction of Beebepore. The Commander- 
in-Chief and Staff were present on the occasion. General Outram now 
entered on a very careful and leisurely reconnoisance of the country be- 
tween the bridge and villages of Chinnut. He was closely watched by 
the scouts hanging like clouds on our left flank. Leaving the villages on 
the left, they advanced along the Fyzabad road for about three miles, 
intending, after they had selected their encamping ground, to make a 
detour to the right, and reconnoitre Maryon, the old Lucknow canton- 
ments, where the enemy were said to have two divisions. Before this 
could be accomplished we were attacked by the enemy, who were driven 
off with considerable loss. We suffered but little, but Major Smith, of 
the Queen’s Bays, was amongst the slain. On attempting a further 
movement, a second attack was made upon us. It was now too late in 
the day. The men had been since three in the morning under arms, 
when it was resolved to rest for the night ; the force bivouacked on the 
battle field which proved so disastrous on the 20th of June. 

Early next morning (7th) the enemy again made their appearance, but 
after half an hour’s fighting, were driven off, multitudes being cut up by 
the 9th Lancers, Outram now took possession of the Chukkur Kothi or 
King’s race house ; but as this post was commanded by the enemy’s guns 
it was not meant to be maintained until after a breaching battery against 
the city had been established. In the afternoon a further attack was 
made upon us with the usual results. 

On the 8th the Commander-in-Chief visited Outram, to see how mat- 
ters went on. The further reconnoissance was now committed to Gen. 
Hope Grant, who made a wider sweep to the northeast, but encountered 
no resistance. In his absence the enemy attacked Outram in great 
force. They were driven off, but not without considerable loss on our 


side. 

On the 9th Sir James Outram carried the Chukkur Kothi with all the 
buildings and gardens around, effectually turning and enfilading the 
enemy’s first t line of works. Our principal casualties occurred in 
pursuing the Sepoys through dark rooms and passages. When they saw 
our men approaching, and shot them down before they were aware of their 
danger. 

On the 10th Outram’s division, with the exception of the Artillery en- 


to push on from the other side of the town. Our hese’ f F ages kept thun- 
dering on the city. The Martiniere had been storm @ previous = 4 
by the second division under the gallant officer just named. On the 10t! 

ks’ house and the Residency were capt in the face of a very ob- 
stinate resistance. He was now close on the Berguim’s Palace and Hur- 
but Gunge, within 200 yards of the Kaiserbagh. Here, amongst others, 
Capt. Hodson, who had distinguished himself with the Guide Corps all 
through the campaign, fell, mortally wounded. While these operations 
were in progress a grand durbar was being held by the Commander-in- 
Chief for the reception of Jung Bahadoor. Before the ceremony was 





But this was doubtful reliance on which they would not too much 


half ended, Capt. Hope Johnstone rushed in, oy Lugard’s and Out- 


two columns, one under Outram and Wal 
the right of the cantonments as far as the Ghaut, near Mooseebagh, 
and returning by the iron The left column pushed directly for 
this latter structure ; our front was considerably advanced. The enemy 
are said to have lost 400 or 500. On our side Captain Cooper, of the En- 
gineers, Captain Moorsom, her Majesty’s 52d, Lieutenant M‘Donald, 
of the 93d, fell. The loss of the second of these officers is peculiarly la- 
mented. He had just called four Rifle Volunteers to clear out a house 
from which thirty Sepoys were firing on our column. He had led the 
storming party, who were successfal, when he was shot through the head. 
In less than ten minutes thereafter every one of the garrison lay dead. 

On the 13th the Commander-in-Chief took the Imambaragh, close to 
the Kaiserbagh, when a heavy fire was directed on the last-named build- 
ing, both from Sir Colin Campbell’s and Sir John Outram’s forces. The 
whole was captured about 9 o’clock in the morning of the 13th after a 
severe contest of some hours, 

On the 14th Outram was occupied in carrying the portion of the town 
betwixt the iron bridge and the residency. The people were now stream- 
ing from the city in a northwesterly direction, making, as it was sup- 
posed, for Robilcund. 

On the morning of the 13th Brigadier Campbell, with a strong foree 
of Cavalry and Horse Artillery, was ordered to proceed from Alumbagh 
in pursuit ; heavy guns with infantry were to follow; while Sir Hope 
Grant was dispatched from the further side of the river to intercept those 
endeavouring to escape eastwards. 

A little leisure was now afforded to examine the havoc that had been 
made. Nothing could be more terrible or astonishing. The strength 
of the enemy’s works would have been considered incredible had we 
not seen them. They were literally shivered to pieces by our shot and 
shell. The Kaiserbagh was pierced everywhere, and was absolutely 
strewed with musket balls. 

Thos far our letter extend, where the electric telegraph closed on us 
a week ago. We now fall back on the casual notices supplied to us be- 
tween the 14th and 21st, at which date our latest tidings close. It had 
been ascertained, at the dates already quoted, that Mrs. Orr, whose in- 
fant had shortly before been sent into.camp from the districts, where it 
had been. kept concealed, and Miss Jick TT 2 
Queen’s Palace and placed, through the influence of Maun Singh, in a 
private residence beyond the power of the Durbar or reach of the muti- 
neers. 

On the 16th both bridges were secured, and the troops advancing oc- 
cupied the Muchee Bhawun and Great Imambaragh. Large bodies of 
the enemy had crossed the stene brid before they could be attacked 
by Sir James Outram. A Goorkha division the same evening captured 
the enemy’s position in front of the Alumbagh—seven guns falling into 
their hands. 

On the 19th the last post held by the enemy was stormed, and they 
themselves pursued by the cavalry, when multitudes were cut up. The 
city was now completely in our possession ; 117 guns had been seized, 
and not a single post left in the hands of the rebels to be defended. 
Amongst the auspicious events of the day were the recovery of Mrs. 
Orr and Miss Jackson. They had been rescued by Captain McKaull and 
Lieut. Booree, of Artillery, with a small party of Goorkhas, by whom 
they had been conveyed to the camp of Jung Bahadoor. They had lat- 
terly been taken charge of by Meer Wajee Ali Darogah, by whom they 
had been respectfully and kindly treated. 

The triumphs of war had hardly closed when the labours of peace were 
entered on. It had been one of the great blunders of the Revenue Com- 
missioner, Mr. Martin Gubbins, that he had, shortly after the annexation, 
begun to press the great landholders and tenants under the Crown for 
the production of their title-deeds, and establishment of rights to their 
estates. Ina country which has been in a state of anarchy for half a 
century, position or property had been acquired as they were maintained, 
by force or fraud almost alone, and we had to choose betwixt securing 
the people, by shutting our eyes on much previous wrong, or annexing 
the estates and converting their holders into powerful mortal enemies. 
The bulk of them permitted us to pursue our arrangements without in- 
terfering, and felt disposed to give us their support, had we only assured 
them of their possessions. They were slow ia rising against us even 
when mutiny broke out, and not till they were assured on all sides that 
the English Roj was at an end, that the King of Delhi sat securely on bis 
throne, that the Mohammedan dynasty was about to be restored, did they 
join the ranks of our enemies.. Their conduct ever since then bas, in its 
clemency, and moderation, strikingly contrasted with that of the other 
rebels. Maun Singh, the chief of them all, has long been anxious to 
make terms witb us, but it was deemed wise to keep him at a distance 
until Oude was at our feet. When the city was at length fairly invested, 
its days numbered, and its fate inevitable, his submission was accepted, 
and he and others of the great Crown tenants invited to repair to the 
camp of the Commissioner. 

The most stringent orders had been given, meanwhile, to avoid indis- 
crimate violence and slaughter. The panic-stricken citizens, who had 
been assured by the Durbar and mutineers that the whole population 
of Lucknow was doomed to one indiscriminate slaughter, were endea- 
vouring to make their escape in all directions, when met by the artisans, 
labourers and cultivators, of whose villages Outram had taken charge, 
loud in their admiration of our kindness and forbearance. They said 
that not one village or hamlet had been injured, unless such as had af- 
forded refuge to the rebels ; that our soldiers had interposed to protect 
the sick, the weak and the aged, the women and children from injury. 
The towns-people began to take heart, and toreturn to their houses, and 
resume their ordinary occupations. The Commissioner and Commander 
in-Chief, still in the thickest of the strife, are making municipal arrange- 
ments—organizing a garrison of moderate size for Lucknow—preparing 
with the remainder of the troops, to scour the Dooab aud Rohilcund, 
once more infested with the enemy, and to operate against Bareilly, 
Calpee, Jhansi and Kotab, which we have hitherto been compelled, from 
want of men, to leave alone. 

So far from there being the shadow of a shade of foundation for the 
slanders heaped at home on the cruelties of our men, their conduct has 
throughout been distinguished, in an extraordinary degree, by that hu- 
manity which is the natural characteristic of the brave. Private sol- 
diers have risked their lives in searching through the burning ruins of 
villages from which the enemy could be driven by fire, to save those 
from destruction otherwise unable to escape. When strayed children 
have been picked up by them, they have been carried about, nursed, and 
cared for by them, as if they had been their own. That the terrible 
vengeance which has been, and is being, executed on the mutineers, 
should have frequently descended on the heads of the innocent, was a 
thing inevitable, unless the guilty were suffered to go free. With Eng- 
lishmen only was it possible to have been so little frequent as it has 
been.—Bombay Standard, March 24. 


Fourruer GLeantnes.—The Calcutta mail of March 23 reached Alexan- 
dria April 23.—There is intelligence from Lucknow to the 22d of March. 
On the 20th, Brigadier Campbell’s force returned from the pursuit of the 
enemy. On the 21st, the Mobries, the retreat of Nena Sahib, was stormed. 
He escaped, and a reward of 50,000 rupees was offered for his head.— 
Gen. Outram’s force had discovered and destroyed a retreat of the rebels 
in Lucknow, and the Prime Minister is among those reported as killed.— 
The fanatics continued to fire on the British.—No civil officer had yet 
been sent to Lucknow by theGovernment. Some of the inhabitants were 
returning to the City—The heat of the weather was increasing daily.— 
Maan Singh, and many of the other rebel Zemindars, have submitted to 
the British. 

Sir Hope Grant had dispersed a body of the insurgents under Rajah 
Gailanngb, at Karee, taking 12 of their guns.—The disarming act was 
being inforced in the North-west Provinces.—The sentence of the King 
of Delhi has not been made public.—The executions at Delhi and other 
cities continued. 

Nena Sahib was at Calpee preparing to penetrate the Deccan, in 
hopes of being joined by the Mabrattas. The British would soon attack 
Calpee. 


le, moved out, sweeping to 


————— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


On the 19th ult., in the House of Lords, Lord Malmesbu' 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown had just been received in regard 
to the seizure of the steamer Cagliari by Naples. Two of them pro- 
nounced it legal, and the third declared it entirely illegal. Under these 
circumstances the Government did not think it desirable to take any 
strong measures jin the premiees at the present. p . 

Mr. Disrakwt, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, made bis financial state- 
ment in the House of Commons. After commenting on the change which 
the commercial prosperity of the country, and of the people also, had 


said the 














ram’s triumphs. The state formalities were broken gh at once, and 


uz lergone towards the cloee of the last year, Mr. Disraeli said that many 
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over expenditure. The honourable gentleman resumed 

amidst general cheering from all parts of the house. 
versation followed, in which the propositions of the Chancellor 
Exchequer underwent a variety of criticisms—some of them con- 
The increase of the spirit duties was approved (ex- 
t by Irish members); the postponement of the payment of the exche- 
quer bonds was objected | some members as in reality a reborrowing 
these bonds, it was predicted that considerable resist- 

be offered to the stamps upon checks. 

Mr, Gladstone urged a reduction of the expenditure. Mr. Cardwell 
recommended a continuance of the 2d. in the pound income tax, while 
Lord J. Russell lamented that the payment of the debt incurred in the 
late war should be practically repudiated. 

The Chancellor of the Excuzquex replied to the objections made to his 
budget, and insisted upon the accurate, though temperate and cautious 
nena = upon which his estimates of the revenue for the current year 
were The resolutions were then agreed to and ordered to be 
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De Lacy Evans and Lord Palmerston complained of the removal of 
Lord Howden from the Embassy at Madrid, and Mr. Frrzczra.p defended 
the action of the Government. 

Mr. Disraei entered upon the minutes his resolutions in regard to the 
Government of India to be proposed on the 30th of April. The resolu- 
tions are based, with some modifications, upon the bills already intro- 
duced by Mr. Disraeli. 

Daring the debate on the Navy Estimates, Mr. Drummonp called se- 
rious attention to the State of the national defences, pointing to the anti- 
pathy that prevailed towards England on the Continent, and characteri 


ial duty | we leo 


be- | countries. A lar 
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ved vana on the 27th ult., having on board Mr. Otway, 
British Minister to Mexico, who went on to Vera Cruz, after re- 
tain-General. By the Dee 

that 


housed, waiting intelligence from his partisans in Mexico.—— 
of Mormons from Northern Earope has lately arrived here ; but 

does not, under circumstances, proceed to Utah. We regret to hear that 
they speak hopefully of the progress of Mormonism in the Scandinavian 
and comprehensive plan has been — by 

which a competing line of os ecross the Atlantic may be estab- 
lished. The line which is proposed is one which will traverse the oceanic 
depths from the most western of the group of the Azores Islands, direct 


posed | to Boston in the United States. The Government of Portugal has given 


to the promoters of the line all the concessions and powers for 
landing the cable on their territories. Nothing will be done, however, 
we may presume, until the success of the Newfoundland and Valentia 
line is proved. The preparations for this latter progress hopefully ; but 
it is sald even now that the transmission cannot be quite so rapid as was 
anticipated.—New York city now disburses more than 16 millions of 
dollars annually. During the past four years, the taxes have been in- 
creased 3 millions. Happy and patient citizens! Well may it be said 
that “Let us prey /” is the Aldermanic formula, before proceeding to 
business.——A bill has been introduced in Con to pension the de- 
scendants of privateers during the last war! What next ?——Mr. Jules 
Favre, who so eloquently and fearlessly defended Orsini, is one of the 
Republican candidates for a seat in the French Chamber.——A threaten- 
ing petition from certain Roman Catholic citizens of Toronto, has been 
presented in the Provincial Parliament. The petitioners wind up a very 
emphatic statement of their grievances, real or imaginary, by a threat to 
arm themselves, if their demands be not awarded.——The ig of Prus- 
sia continuing in very bad health, his royal power has been again trans- 
ferred to his brother, the Prince of Prussia, for a further od, of three 
months. The Prince is the father of our Princess Royal’s husband.—— 
Late dates from the West Coast of Africa report that Dr. Livingstone had 
left Sierra Leone for the Cape of Good Hope.——Matrimony is brisk, this 
Spring, among the Aristocracy. The Earl of Harewood has _ married 

iss Smyth, daughter of Colonel Smyth, M.P., and the Hon. Smyth ; 
Lord A. Edwin Hill, M.P., the Hon. Mary Catherine, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Hon. and Rev. Alfred Curzon, and sister of Lord Scars- 
dale.——The ——_ of Sligo is engaged to Miss Nugent, daughter of 
Mr. A. Nugent, of Pallas, in the county of Galway, and sister of Lady 
Burke, of le-hill. 





zing the state of affairs in Europe as more unsettled than at any time 
since the death of Pitt. 

On the 20th,a motion for leave to bring in a bill limiting Parliament 
to three years, was defeated by 197 majority. 

On the 21st, in the House of Commons, the time was occupied in de- 
bating the bill for the abolition of the Church rates.—A resolution was 
adopted authorizing the issue of £2,000,000 Exchequer bills. 

On the 22d, the Oaths’ bill was read a second time in the House of 
Lords, but Lord Dersy announced that he should continue to oppose 
$xat portion of the measure which removes the Jewish disabilities. 

In the Commons, Lorp Stan ey stated, that until the Government re- 
ceived the opinion of the Government and Legislature of Canada, he 
would abstain from stating their intentions with reference to the privi- 
lege of the Hudson’s Bay Company.—The subject of the Consular and 
Diplomatic service of the country was debated. Upon a motion to bring 
the financial part of it more immediately under the control of Parlia- 
ment, the ee was rejected.—A bill was introduced and read the 
first time abol gee property qualification of Members of Parliament. 

On the 23rd, in the Lords, Earl Grey moved for copies of the corr es- 
pondence between the Colonial Secretary and the North American Colo- 
nies, in reference to any acts passed for giving an exclusive right to any 
one company to establish <4 —y communication between Great 
Britain and North America. The 
to the motion, but suggested that it should be amended by the insertion 
of the words “ or extracts of correspond 
sured Earl Grey that no exclusive privileges would be conferred upon 
any particular company—and trusted that under the circumstances he 
would not for the uction of any correspondence. 

Lerd Sranuey, of Alderley, expressed the hope that there was no 
truth in the report that the telegraphic communication between India, 
Malta and Corfu was about to be placed in the hands of the Austrian 
Government.—Lord Dersy said that no exclusive privileges would be 


l of CarnnaRnon had no objection | “es 


ence.”’ The Earl of Dersy as- | ° 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—MUSARD'S CONCERTS. 
EVERY EVENING THIS WEKE!!! 
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Hallotypes, Deguerreotypes, Ambrotypes. 
Open from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M., for the inspection of the public. 





HE CELEBRATED ABBOTT COLLECTION of 
quities, ing Three Thousand Ubjects ; the most 
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way. A o, Twenty-five Cents. 


AURA ENE’S THEATRE, 624 Broadway, near Houston 
LAsBS Po MA by the uneminwas voles of So pamee 
aad perfectly constresten establishment in the country. Its acoustic quali 
the line of ae ee ved from every part of the house. 
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Gagner CHRISTY & WOOD'S MINSTRELS, Ne. 561 and 563 
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conferred on any one that were likely to be injurious to British 
After a short discussion the motion was agreed to. 

In the House of Commons Sir E. Perry asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether instructions had been sent to India that terms of am- 
Frey bee men protection in matters of religion, should be held out to 
the tants ot Oude, excepting in cases of heinous crime; and if no 
such instructions had been sent, in the op’ of the Govera- 
ment it was not expedient to do so.—Mr. Disrak.i replied that instruc- 
tions had been sent to India that there should be full toleration and pro- 
tection to property, so far as was consistent with justice. 

On motion of Mr. Dieraeli, a resolation imposing a stamp of one penny 
on all bankeis’ checks, was carried amidst loud cheers. 

Se 
FACTS AND FANCIES. 

The steamer Arie, paving, been repaired at Liverpool, has retarned to 
this port and resumed her place in the Bremen line. The Vanderbilt com- 
mences her trips, as usual, by beating the Persia on paper.——The Hon. A. 
Drummond, daughter of Viscount ae be married to Capt. 
Greeuhill, at Strathallan-Castle, Perthshire.—-Mr.T. D’ Arcy M‘Gee’s Mon- 
treal paper, the New — is defunct——Mr. Erskine, the Secretary of 


at Turin, 

sed by Sir James Hudson to Count Cavour, has been suspended 
duties , and called home.——The papers speak er yy ee 
horses, made by the Sultan to Queen Victoria. Eight is probably the 
correct number. Eighty, ofsuch blood as would be sent, would be worth 
a kingdom’s purchase-——_A Manchester gravely announces “that 
the Queen has interfered to ent the entire demolition of the ancient 
Crags, Edinburgh !’’——The ny | of Delhi is no lon to be 
the chief town of North-Western India. civil engineer is ly en- 
oe eae its walls and filling in its ditches, and it has been 

to deprive it of the benefits of a railway.—Mr. Walter Walsh, 
a branch pilot of St. John, N. B., has been drowned. He was the leading 
man of the St. John “ Union Boat i and pulled in the great race 
with the New York boat, J. D. Puinam. ie death ls much ted.—— 
— J acer Vay great ag beens has Nee Paris on a lion hunting 
excursion a company lemen. y are going to Algeria. —— 
Miss Cockerell, doughter of Lord Eglinton, and Mr. Geert ie Vernon, 


hath Sh, 





son of Mr, Vernon Banithe are about to be married, at Dublin,—Charles 


Kean has made another brilliant hit in King Lear——aAt the late Ox- 
ford and Cambridge nt mene in two = Rows miles made more 
than 16 miles an bour ; two miles together, where the tide was slack, 
were run in Tmin. 28:¢c.——The St. George’s Society of Milwaukee cele- 
brated our Patron Saint’s Day in grand hi They toasted, inter alia, 
we observe, “ The St, George ole lew York, and those in the 
Union.” ——The Shab of Persia is to have spent 500,000 francs in 
getting up an illustrated edition of “The Arabian Nights.”——Among 








a@ Mn. E. L. Snow will attend to the interests of the Albion during the 
owe a in St. ,Mo.; Louisville, Frankfort and Lexington, Ky., and 
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The European News of the Week. 

Accounts from Liverpool reach down to the 24th ult., the chief items 
of interest being the acquittal of Dr. Bernard, charged with participation 
in the loss of life caused by the late attempt to assassinate the Emperor 
of the French, and the launch of Mr. Disraeli’s financial programme. To 
the former we devote some space below ; and the latter is outlined in 
our glance at Parliamentary proceedings. Trusting to that record of the 
scheme and the manner of its reception, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might be congratulated on the smooth water through which he sailed. 
But @ very piquant and subtle article in the Times of the 21st. warns the 
public that smooth water runs deep, and that there is something ominous 
in the amiability with which the Budget was received.. With a House 
fall of bitter opponents, the journalist looks upon this “ universal assent 
as the last new invention in the art of war,” reminding his readers that 
the Conspiracy Bill and the first India Bill were greeted with smiles and 
good wishes: Whether there be more in this idea than the pleasent badi- 
nage of a clever writer, the students of the 7imes can determine for them- 
selves. 

Marshal Pelissier, Dac de Malakoff, has been presented to the Queen, 
and has dined at her Majesty’s table, where the presence of the Dake of 
Cambridge, General Simpson, and Sir W. Codrington must have reminded 
his Excellency of old times in the Crimea. He has also been entertained 
at the United Service Club House by a distinguished circle of naval and 
military officers, headed by the Commander-in-Chief. Nothing indeed 
can surpass the attentions bestowed upon the New Ambassador by the 
world of Aristecracy and Fashion ; and this, coupled with the scene in 
Westminster Hali on the acquittal of Simon Bernard, may be taken as 








proof that while the upper classes in our country sincerely desire the 





continuance of a good understanding with France, the sturdy indepen- 
dence of the class below them is neither to be alarmed or bullied. The 
Marshal himself hae taken every occasion to declare emphatically 
that, in uttering the strongest expressions of good will, he does but 
echo the sentiments of his Imperial master. We believe the Marshal, 
when he speaks for himself. The Emperor’s words can never again pass 
current in political circles ; he will be judged by his actions solely. As 
for his intentions, no man can penetrate them, although the theme is in- 
exhaustible. Sometimes we are treated to essays upon the vast armed 
force of France, sometimes upon the fostering care lavished at present 
upon her navy ; now upon the old hatred of Great Britain, stimulated 
by government connivance, now upon the increasing difficulties of Louis 
Napoleon’s position, from which a foreign war might afford the means of 
extrication. For our own part, we do not hang upon the daily record 
of things said by imaginative correspondents and acute contri- 
butors to the press; aud we cannot see any cause for special uneasi- 
ness in the temporary excitement produced in Paris by the ac- 
quittal of Bernard, or in the prominence given among a martial 
people to military and naval movements, or in the mission of 
French officers to Persia, or in the one thousand and one unimportant 
occurrences which are magnified to suit the public’s craving for won- 


t. ders. We have faith in the duration of the Anglo-French alliance, for 


the simple reason that it is the safest card for Louis Napoleon to play ; 
for, although we have not seen the notion hazarded in print, we are by 
no means sure that in drawing the sword against us he would not be 
running a risk beyond that of a fierce and profitless contest. It is clear 
that neither Austria, nor Prussia,’ nor Great Britain covets a war. It ia 
doubtful whether Russia would not prefer healing her sores and strength- 
ening her resources. Why then is “ this remarkable man,” as Lord 
Derby calls him, to be permitted to adjust the scales of Europe absolately 
in accordance with his own personal and egotistical preferences? Eu- 
rope has somewhat spoiled him, it is true, and deserves blame for encou- 
raging the notion that he is the mediator, the arbiter, the great centre 
of European policy. But ideas change; and statesmen may begin to 
perceive that a state of apprehension and uncertainty is seriously detri- 
mental. Nay, is it not possible that the diplomatists of four of the great 
powers of the Eastern hemisphere agree, in their confidential intercourse, 
that the modern Cesar, with his legions in his hand, may be voted some 
day a general nuisance, as his great Uncle was before him ? 

After all the bloody conflicts and stirring events that have lately ta- 
ken place in the East, the record of comparatively bloodless victories 
over the Mutineers in India falls rather flatly upon the public taste. 
The failure of Sir Hugh Rose to complete the band of fire and steel 
around Lucknow remains yet unexplained ; but we fear that we shall 
hear more of it anon as a matter of painful discussion. It is not a little 
curious that, many weeks ago, when Sir Colin Campbell’s admirable 
plans were first made known, an acquaintance, with the best possible 
means of forming a correct judgment, put his finger upon the weak spot,re- 
peating to us his impression from time to time with so much confidence, 
that when the news finally reached us of the 50,000 Sepoys’ escape towards 
Rohilcund, it seemed like a prediction accomplished. Sir Hugh was 
known to be a daring fellow, and not devoid of brains; but was set 
down as wantisg altogether in the qualifications which make a General. 

Commissioner Yeh, beiug snugly housed as a prisoner at Calcutta, has 
been degraded and repudiatedby his Imperial master ; while another Com- 
missioner is deputed to arrange disputes with the “ outside barbarians.” 
But the chief of these latter, that is ithe Diplomatists, including Lord 
Elgin, sailed Northward early in tho month of March, to wait upon the 
Emperor, or beard him in his own quarters. 

Rajah Brooke, of Sarawak, has once more been before the public, hay- 
ing been é@loquently urging, before a select audience who were entertaining 
him at Manchester, the importance of the Government taking his valuaj 
ble principality off his hands. Its worth as a station en rowe to China 
can scarcely be exaggerated ; it is sufficient to mention coal as one of its 
abounding products. . 

We have to register the death of two Scottish worthies, though we can- 
not to-day find place for the accustomed obituary notices—Lord Dun- 
fermline (Speaker Abercromby) aged 82—Lord Handyside, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session —Lord Dunfermline, it must be added, 
was the third son of that gallant officer, Sir Ralph Abercromby, who died 
of his wounds received at the Battle of Alexandria. 


The Acquittal of Dr. Bernard: Its Consequences. 

England, recently complimented by the Gallic army as “ the recepta- 
cle of villains and the lair of assassins,” has at length witnessed the 
strange spectacle of a Government prosecution against one of the nu- 
merous and obnoxious foreigners, resident in London. Simon Bernard, 
the French refugee, with whom our readers are already acquainted, has 
been tried for his life as accessory before the fact to the murder of one 
Batti, whose death was the result of the unsuccessful attempt to assassi- 
nate the Emperor Louis Napoleon. The charge was brought under an 
obsolete statute before a Jury of twelve, selected from the regular panel. 
The ablest and most renowned criminal lawyers in the country were se- 
lected for the prosecution and the defence. The veteran Chief Justice 
of England, Lord Campbell ; the Chief Baron, Sir Frederick Pollock ; 
and two Justices from the Court of Queen’s Bench, sat in scarlet and 
ermine as Judges, between the law and the prisoner. The Lord Mayor 
and numerous City Magistrates testified by their presence to the im- 
portance of the trial, and the interest which it had occasioned among 
all classes of citizens. The old Hall at Westminster has rarely pre- 
sented a more imposing or dignified spectacle, than it did on the morn- 
ing of the 12th of April; nor did it ever contain within its walls a more 
anxious or excited assemblage than on the opening of the sixth day of 
this memorable trial. 

In the face of apparently conclusive evidence, and in spite of an ad- 
verse, though elaborate summing-up by the Chief Justice, the prisoner 
was acquitted at the close of the prolonged enquiry. A verdict of 
“ Not Guilty,” rendered after brief deliberation, proved that political 
feelings cannot be entirely extinguished in the breasts of Jurymea, when 
they see that the liberty of the subject is at stake. That principle is too 
dear to Englishmen, to allow any interference with it at the hands of a 
foreign potentate ; and too important in its direct bearing at home, to 
admit of comparison with the momentary inconvenience of subjecting 
the nation to misapprehension and recrimination abroad. 

The case is so interesting, and has been represented in such different 
lights by our cotemporaries in this country, that we enter freely upon a 
consideration of some of the facts connected with it. Nothing, then, occur- 
red during the trial to lead to the belief that a break-down was either inten- 
ded or anticipated by the Government. Sir Fitzroy Kelly, the Attonr- 
ney-General, omitted no point of evidence or of law, which bore upon the 
guilt of the accused. Lord Campbell, as exponent of the law, though 
of course unprompted by the Ministry, leant strongly against him, and by 
what is technically called a “ hanging charge,” endeavoured to deaden 
the effect ofhis Counsel’s arguments. The various legal objections were 
by consent transferred from the cognizance of the Jury, and reserved for 
future consideration in full Court of Appeal. The Jurymen were sworn 
to decide the question of the criminality of Bernard, upon the evidence 
which should be adduced at the trial ; and we must therefore turn to the 
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speech of Mr. James, the prisoner’s Counsel, for an explanation of the 
cause of the acquittal. Bernard was arraigned for an offence against a 

statute law, which it was supposed would apply in this case, 
although it had never previously been put in force. He was not charged 
with the crime of Murder, as against the common law of England. The 
object of the Government, acting certainly under foreign instigation, 
was to implicate Bernard as one of the conspirators against Napoleon’s life. 
Vast injury had been inflicted upon many innocent persons, of whom this 
Batti was one, in consequence of the attempt. It must, however, have oc- 
curred to the Jury in a moment, that although that might be all true, the 
prisoner was not preseng upon that occasion, and that he was taking no 
part in, or counselling, or instigating that particular act. Batti 
fell a victim to the murderous designs of others upon the Empe- 
ror’s life. The chain of evidence broke in the link connecting Bernard’s 
complicity with Batti’s death. And although by Common Law a man is 

le for all the consequences of his illegal actions, the Counsel 
maintained that no citizen could be expected to know the requirements 
of an obsolete statute law, created for a special purpose by act of Parlia- 
ment, and never before employed. This plea, combined with the evident 
animus of the prosecution, could not fail to produce a touch of generous 
sympathy in favour of the accused ; and the Jury seem to have availed 
themeelves gladly of this loophole to acquit him. This view of the mo- 
tives, that probably influenced them, anticipates any charge against them 
of violating a positive duty. The cheers waich greeted the verdict, in- 
decent as they are in all Courts of Justice, showed how truly the voice 
of the Jury expressed the sentiments of the nation. We are reminded 
of the scenes that occurred upon the acquittal of the Seven Bishops in the 
reign of the Second James ; and the future Macaulay of these times will 
find a worthy opportunity for exercising his powers of picture-writing, 
when he describes this last and most instructive passage in the History 
of England and of English State Trials. 

The result of this prosecution, bequeathed as a legacy by the last to 
the present Cabinet, may be considered fortunate for Lord Derby’s party ; 
the necessity of a Conspiracy Bill has not been proved. It was also for- 
tunate for Dr. Bernard. He has escaped a felon’s fate by a technical 
failure in the evidence. We cannot tell whether it may be deemed 
equally fortunate for Louis Napoleon ; we must wait further information, 
before we can form an opinion of the use to which he may apply his 
dear-bought experience of the stubborn nature of English Freemen, 





Clayton-Bulwer versus Cass-Yrisarri. 

Mr. Clingman, a very vivacious and Anglo-phobic Member of the 
House of Representatives, has been advocating in Congress the abroga- 
tion of the Treaty between Great Britain and the United States which 
bears the first of the above-named conjoint titles. But he mixed up this 
subject with so many others—such as Genera! William Walker, Commo- 
dore Paulding, the British Coolie Trade, and the Ostend Manifesto—that, 
80 far as we can perceive, no definite action was adopted by the House 
towards authorising the President to take any steps towards this end. 
Not that we believe there would be any difficulty in the matter. 
If the document itself contains no clause providing for any thing 
short of eternal duration, the obvious course is mutual con- 
sent, and we doubt now whether any reluctance to get rid of 
irksome obligations would be manifested on our side of the Atlantic. 
So far we can agree with Mr. Clingman ; beyond this we are not disposed 
to follow his digressions. We only regret that what is called the “ fo- 
reign policy ” of Mr. Buchanan’s administration appears to be irretriev- 
ably mixed up with its domestic difficulties, and is therefore impossible 
to comprehend or criticise. Cuba or Nicaragua, with Kansas in the back- 
ground, differs widely from Cuba or Nicaragua, pur ef simple. 

The other Treaty, the new and incomplete one, is still held back from 
the Senate ; perhaps for the same mysterious reason. Laying the two 
side by side, we still hold to the opinion that they are incompatible. Of 
course two parties to an agreement may mutually determine to interpret 
it after a special fashion of theirown. They may concur in calling black 
white ; but they can’t make it so ; nor does the attempt to cut capers of 
this sort conduce to their respectability in the eyes of the world. Now, 
without going lengthily into a very wearisome topic, we may as well 
observe that while Messrs. Cass and Yrisarri do flagrant wrong to the spirit 
of almost every article determined between Messrs, Clayton and Bulwer— 
the whole tenor of the compact of April, 1850, being joint action, to the 
exclusion of all else—there is one Article, no. VI., under which 
this separate convention may be differently viewed. With a genuine 
Trish substitution of shall for may, it is said : “ And the contracting par- 
ties likewise agree that each shall enter into such treaty stipulations 
with such of the Central American States as they may deem advisable 
for the purpose of more effectually carrying out the great design, &c.”’ 
But then the past design was a joint ship-canal ; now it is a particular 
and one-sided project. We might add something upon the spirit in 
which the new Treaty is received by the press around us, which hails it 
almost universally as a foot-step towards the Americanization of Cen- 
tral America ; but really we believe that our readers would prefer wait- 


ing to see what comes of all the intrigues now in full blast at Washing- 
ton, 





“Save Me from My Friends!”’—The Late Dr. Kane. 

The Arctic budget is re-opened, and with considerable liveliness, as is- 
shown in two separate pages of this day’s Aljion. There is, on one, a very 
interesting letter from Baltimore, showing how proposals for further Hy 
perborean research by Dr. Hayes, one of Kane’s associates, has been laid 
before the Scientific Association. There is, on another, a brief account 
of certain proceedings at a late meeting of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety in London, when Dr. Rink, a Danish resident of Greenland, called 
in question the accuracy of some of Dr. Kane’s reports and the correct- 
ness of his scientific deductions. The former of these citations does not 
require comment ; and the latter might have awaited action by the par 
ties most interested, had not an addition been made to the list on Thurs- 
day evening last—absolutely astounding, and throwing all else into 
shade. It is said that Dr. Rink and his English abettors have been jeal- 
ously carping at Dr. Kane. Bat this is a trifle in comparison with what 
has taken place here. If these Europeans have scourged the memory of 
the deceased with whips, two or three of his countrymen here have done 
their little best to scarify it with scorpions. The veracity of Morton, one 
of Dr. Kane’s crew, has been impugned at the Royal; at the New York 
Geographical Society’s meeting, Dr. Kane himselt has been declared—by 
implication—nothing less than a mendacious impostor! And if the Mem- 
bers who took up the matter, and proclaimed their “ distinct impressions,” 
were not cognisant of the serious ground which they took, we think it 
desirable that they should be enlightened, although we avoid the men- 
tion of their names, and Lope that their fellow citizens will be equally 
courteous. 

At the time and place indicated, then, certain observations were made, 
exhibiting much indignation against the Danish savant who had thrown 
adoubt upon Dr. Kane’s statement, and not complimentary to the 
Englishmen who had listened complacently or chimed in with appro- 
val. Here was blunder the first—a downright palpable blunder, dis- 
creditable to Members of any learned Society whatever. Dr. Rink’s objec- 
tions are levelled at Mr. Morton’s correctness in reporting facts, and at Dr. 
Kane only in respect to theories and calculations. The difference is im- 





mense ; and it is curious too, to mark how their failure to perceive it 
led two or three unfortunate individuals into making what was bad ten 
times worse. For how did they meet the imaginary charge? By avow- 
ing, one after another, that “in this very room, and from that very plat- 
form, Sir,” they had heard the deceased himself tell them how his own 
foot had trodden the shores of the Polar Sea, together with many another 
Arctic experience connecting his own personality with the ultima Thule 
of the voyage. It is true that one gentleman did enter a caveat against 
these distinct yet false impressions—for false we do not hesitate to call 
them—; he was overborne by the possessors of clear memories. 

Now, what is the amount of all this? In October, 1855, Dr. Kane re- 
turned to this port. Within a week or thereabouts, his official report to 
the Secretary of the Navy was published, wherein he uses these words: 
“ My personal efforts in April and May failed to convey one of the small- 
est India-rubber boats to within ninety miles of the coast. * * Wil- 
liam Morton, who, with one Esquimaux and a small team of dogs, had 
reached this spot, pushed forward on foot until a mural cape, lashed by 
a heavy surf, absolutely checked his progress.” Not my progress,observe : 
but Ais, William Morton’s. About a year later, Dr. Kane’s charming nar- 
rative was published by himselfin book form, wherein—we need scarcely 
remind the reader—Mr. Morton, and not Dr. Kane, figures as the prominent 
person on the shore of that same Polar Sea. And of all dates in the world, 
it is just before the issue of his Arctic Explorations that these wise men 
of Gotham fix the appearance of the Doctor “on that very platform, 
Sir,” to contradict his own official record twelve-months old, and his 
own immediately forthcoming work! Was ever anything more prepos- 
terously absurd? These hapless gentlemen, by way of disproving an at- 
tack that never was made, conjure up words that never were uttered. It 
may be difficult indeed to prove a negative ; but to our mind the whole 
case is an amusing compound of hallucination and bungling ; nor do we 
envy the additional predicament into which the compounders have 
stumbled—for if they heard one story from a man’s living lips, and found 
it speedily contradicted by his written words, how came they, the self- 
elected guardians of a peculiar branch of Science, to remain silent until 
now? 

The points at issue, between Dr. Rink, on the one side, and both Mr. 
Morton and the lamented explorer, on the other, may be discussed with- 
out private asperity and solved without international offence. But it is 
to be hoped that dabblers in Science, with memories like sieves and eyes 
incapable of reading as they run, will not muddle controverted ques- 
tions whilst making foolish exhibitions of themselves. It would require 
a legion of such men to impress upon the American or British public, 
that Dr. Kane stood up and arrogated to himself even a much-coveted 
distinction, which properly belonged, and which he had already acknow- 
ledg-d to belong, to another individual. In this instance, fortunately, it 
is not difficult to save him from his friends. It is to be hoped that no 
account of all this bungling will reach Sir Roderick Murchison ; and 
in any communications with the London Society, poor Dr. Kane’s me- 
mory may not be outraged as it has been. 





Designs for the Central Park. 

Landscape-gardeners, architects, and contractors of various degrees 
must have experienced a sense of relief, since Wednesday of last week, 
for on that evening the Commissioners of the New York Central Park 
awarded the premiums offered by them for the best available plans and 
models. There were thirty-three competitors for the four prizes of the 
respective sums of 2000, 1000, 750, and 500 dollars ; and the designers, who 
received these prizes in the order named, were Messrs. C. Vaux and F. 
L. Olmsted—Mr. Gustin—Messrs. Macintosh and Miller—and Mr. H. Da- 
niels—all of them hailing from this metropolis. Of the two gentlemen 
who conjointly head the list, Mr. Vaux is an architect by profession, and 
was in partnership with the late Mr. A. T. Downing of Newburg, at the 
period of that gentleman’s premature death. Mr. Olmsted is actually 
the Superintendent of the works in progress on the ground; but he is 
known to the public as the very intelligent author of a couple of books 
of travels in the Southern and Western States, entering deeply into 
their agricultural resources and the economical question of labour. 

At the Commissioners’ Rooms, No. 637 Broadway, all the drawings and 
models are now to be seen ; and the Commisssoners in this respect de- 
serve credit for boldly appealing to the public, after their own judgment 
has been passed. This step was rendered the more necessary, by Mr. Olm- 
sted’s relation to themselves. Our authorities at home adopt not unfre- 
quently the reverse of this mode, and feel the public pulse ere they make 
their own selection. Either process has its advantages ; nor is there any 
occasion to discuss them. We prefer to call the attention of city readers 
to the very beautiful and interesting exhibition laid before them at the 
place indicated ; for whole columns of description would not convey a 
definite idea of what is, and what is to be, at all comparable to that which 
may be taken in at a glance, where the desert, unattractive and dreary, 
lies before you on the one hand—and on the other, the wild place blos- 
soms like the rose. It is in the raised models, and particularly in the 
two sent in by Mr. Gustin, that a comprehensive view can be gleaned. 
The water-colour, sepia, Indian-ink, pencil, and oil sketches are in a 
majority of instances very tasteful ; but the judgment is in a fair way to 
be warped, if you suffer yourself to look at these without reference to 
their practical application, or imagine that earth and rock are as ma- 
nageable as paint and paper. 

Given an exact parallelogram, half a mile in width between the Fifth 
and Eighth Avenues, and two miles and a half in length between Fifty- 
ninth and One-hundred-and-tenth Street—given also sundry peculiarities 
of the ground and sundry requirements—and the chances are that there 
will be a decided family likeness in the projects submitted for approval. 
And so there is in this case. The existing central reservoir, the new and 
vast one adjoiuing it, the four transverse roads, the parade ground, the 
play-grounds, and other essentials needless to enumerate, may be seen 
in every plan ; whilst the bold rock here, and the swampy bit there, 
suggests naturally a picturesque point of view, or a sheet of water that 
will “come in well” for skating or other puposes. So too, winding 
drives and walks are common to all. Indeed so much general resemblance 
may be traced in the leading designs, that a fair decision could only 
have been reached after much time and labour bestowed upon examination 
and comparison. Knowing that among the gentlemen who made the choice 
there are several who have taste, discretion, and independence, we can but 
presume that their selection has been a wise one. Competence to speak de- 
finitely to this point would involve rather a serious amount of labour 
for head and eyes, quite sufficiently occupied. Let us rather devote the 
brief space left us, to point out one excellent feature of Messrs. Vaux 
and Olmsted’s plan, which alone gives it a decided superiority. We 
mean the g t by which clashing between the vehicles of loungers 
and business-men is avoided, without the aristocratic exclusion of hack 
and cart, for which Republicanism is yet scarcely ripe. Four transits 
across the Park, from street to street, were enjoined, and here we have 
seven—gaining so much in the way of convenience. But it is by the 
simple process of sinking these cross-roads seven feet on an average below 
the ground through which they are to run, that all difficulty on this head is 
avoided. The banks also are to be walled up solidly ; for it is feared 
that even the vigilance of the New York police would fail to render 
these by-roads safe from the enterprising foot-pads of the metropolis, if 





escape into “ the bush” were easy. Light bridges, carrying the pleasure- 
drives over the bustling traffic below, may be made effective objects in 
the landscape. Furthermore, the convenience of the fast-trotting wag- 
goners has not been consulted, for straight lines are altogether tabooed. 
A special bit of turf for the use of equestrians might, however, be added, 
without trespass upon others’ rights. 

Of the estimates we say nothing. We think it very unwise to have 
mixed up landscape-gardening and architecture by the lump, as the Com- 
missioners did in their programme, though we shell be glad to see a 
happy result from it. The famous English landscape-gardener, “ Capa- 
bility Brown,” as he was called, never to the best of our knowledge drew 
the specifications for a country seat ; nor did we ever hear of the famous 
architect of our own day, Sir Charles Barry, planting, draining, and or- 
namenting a park. 


May-Day among the Journals. 

We have lost from the corner of Beekman Street a very friendly neigh 
bour ; but our loss is our neighbour's gain. The New York Times has 
migrated from its late quarters to a new and splendid stone-fronted 
abode—the stone, by the way, is from Nova Scotia—at the north- 
arn extremity of the ground formerly occupied by the venerable Brick 
Church. In this spacious, commodious, and singularly well-lighted 
establishment, all the wonders of newspaperdom are now enacted and 
may be seen by the curious. New presses rattle out the frequent editions, 
in vaults so lofty as to be devoid of all subterranzan gloom ; new arrange- 
ments on all sides tend to combine ease with rapidity; and—but we do 
not purpose description. Our object is very sincerely to greet the Pro- 
prietors and Editors of this thriving journal, and to wish them all man- 
ner of success. 

Nor are others behind-hand. The Times, ranging up alongside the 7ri- 
bune, has put its sometime antagonist on his mettle ; and the latter has 
greatly extended his facilities for basiness, and has so burnished and set in 
order his well-known “ stand,” that the corner of Spruce Street appears 
to be his legitimate address.—The Express forsakes Wall Street and settles 
near by us in Park Row ; the Daily News succeeds the Timer; the Day- 
Book the Daily News. To each and all we wish a succession of prosperous 
May-Days, without the troublesome necessity of moving. 





yauste. 


It is very plain that Mr. Ullman never was a wall-flower. If he céald pass 
but for a single moment into the consciousness of a wall-flower, he would break 
up all the seats of the Academy, floor over the parquette, and set the whole 
world waltzing to the music of Musard. By so doing he would, of course, ruin 
himself, throw the Academy into the market, and dash all our rising hopes ot 
Opera into nothingness. But the wall-flower sensibility has been denied to him. 
Wall Street, perhaps, he can comprehend. That is quite another matter, for 
everybody, even the wall-flower, can comprehend Wall Street. 

Perhaps it is a righteous dispensation of Providence, after all, that the belles, 
the polking, flirting, Germanizing, vain-glorious, victorious belles of New York 
should be taught by Musard to feel for a few brief evenings, what it is to be a 
wall-flower. As they sit there at the Academy, in their boxes, and secretly tap 
the floor with impatient and fettered feet, while the kindling strains of the flash- 
ing, whirling French music pour life and spirit through their blood, and “ bring 
all the Heaven” of the ball-room before their mazed and misty eyes, they may 
profitably think of the poor, forlorn, neglected, unattractive sisters, who drift in 
and out of the world of fashion all their days through, haunted by merry music 
which is not played for them, and gazing upon that kaleidoscope of pleasure and 





beauty, which in all its changeful combinations finds no place for them. 

This is the moral which we deduce from the Mausard concerts. How much 
money Mr. Ullman may have deduced from them meanwhile, we do not know ; 
but we are sure our lady readers would make a bad bargain, if they sold out our 
sermon, brief though it be, for his Treasury receipts. 

To return, however, to our normal functions of criticism. The specifically 
Musardine quality of the Musard Concerts is rather an aggravation than an attrac- 
tion, to people of quick nervous sensibilities. Take, fur instance, the “ Labitzky 
Polka,” than which Musard has given us nothing more thoroughly Parisian. It 
is the Boulevard set to music. One has but to close his eyes in listening to it, 
and the whirl, the lustre, the evanescent, exhilarating, bewildering, sparkling, 
spirit of a June evening, in the heart of the world’s most brilliant capital, come 
over you—intoxicating, delicious, dashed with a strange delirious half-regret, 
that is sure to deepen into sadness unutterable, when the music has died away 
and the stillness of midnight comes. For our own part, we own that we do not 
like to sit in one place, and listen to such strains. They should be heard in the 
open air, on lovely summer nights, with the hum of the city dimly sounding in 
the distance—space, ample space, around and above you. 

Indeed when we think what these Musard Concerts might be, were Castle 
Garden ours once more, we are tempted to join the Know-Nothings and put a 
stop by arms to the odious practice of immigration. The possible effects of such 
@ process upon the illustrious Musard himself and his orchestra, we do not of 
course consider. You can’t expect a Know-Nothing to be consequential. Bat 
if we must have our Musard at the Academy, or not at all, let us rejoice at the ac- 
cession to his forces, of Carl Formés and Mr. Cooper. 

Herr Formés is an ideal concert-singer. He throws himself into poised and 
complete melodies, with an energy such as the poet Browning puts into his dra- 
matic lyrics, and gives you a substantial Opera in a single song. He has great 
versatility too, and can range from Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” to the “ Bay of Bis™ 
cay 0!” with the facility and sincerity of genius. But it is in German ballads 
of a supernatural Von Weberish cast, that he especially excels any singer who 
has been heard before in New York. He is the born voice of Schubert’s melo- 
dies in particular. The deep, profound, passionate, natural melancholy of the 
Viennese composer is so richly blended with the beauty of enthusiasm, and the 
irrepressible ecstacics of artistic feeling, that his ballads are marvels at once 
of concentration and expansion—concentration of sentiment, and expansion of 
melody. Herr Formés has perfectly seized these essential characteristics of the 
Schubert music, and we doubt whether the songs, which will carry the modest 
master’s name and spirit on through many an age to come, will ever be more 
fully interpreted than by the great basso whom our good genius still keeps with 
us, to cheer us in the mferreguum of concerts with constant gleams of operatic ia- 
terest. 

Mr. Cooper too may almost be called an operatic singer. His bow is a tongue 
of Apollo, and really discourses most excellent music. This is his chief and pe 
culiar merit, that he makes the violin do what the violin does so much better 
than any other instrament can—he makes it follow the modulations and emulate 
the pathos of the human voice. Out of his strength comes forth sweetness, and 
you never find time for vulgar wonder at his skill, in your absorbed and refined 
enjoyment of his expression. 

Add to these attractions, those of Mad Angri’s magnificent voice and me- 
thod, and you will see that if M. Musard forces us all into the position of wall- 
flowers, we are at best as well off as any wall-flowers can reasonably expect to be- 

RAIMOND. 


Madame La Grange, with Ronconi, Tiberini, and others, under the conduct of 
Max Maretzek, will give three Italian Operas next week at Burton’s Theatre. 


— 


Drama. 


I have often been puzzled to account for the curiously uncomfortable charac- 
ter of Miss Laura Keene’s Theatre, and as I have never been able to hit upon a 
solution of the problem which seemed to me at all satisfactory, I have never al- 
luded at all to the subject. For while I have a general aversion to what may be 
called the dogmatic or whimsical style of criticism, I have a particular good will 
towards the excellent lady-manager of the theatre in question, and I should never 
have ventilated any hopeless mystery to her disadvantage. In the social expe- 
rience of life, it may be right, as it certainly is inevitable, for us often to fall 
back upon the philosophy of Dr. Fell’s misliker, and to admit thatiwe find in our- 
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selves an invincible repugnance to this or that person, even when “ the reason 
why we cannot tell.” The heart like the palate is a law unto itself; and there 
is no more appeal from the voice of instinct in the case of Brown or Jones, than 
im the case of peaches or olives. But reasons are the wings of mere opinion, 
which, until they are grown, is at best a creeping kind of thing quite as likely to 
do harm as good. And the other night I found, or thought I found, a pair of these 
indispensable pinions putting forth from my long-cherished notion that Miss 
Keene’s Theatre really is not what it seems to be, the coziest little place in the 
world. It is not too large to be cozy—it is not too gaudy to be cozy—it is not 
too dilapidated and thread-bare to be cozy. It positively ought to be cozy, and 
yet it is not ; and everybody soon feels that it is not cozy at all. And the core 
of the difficulty is simply this, I am sure, that it is too clean and too spruce to 
be so. One is naturally rather slow in coming to such @ conclusion, even after 
he has caught sight of it as the sure result of an analytic process. We do not 
often associate the idea of extravagance in soap, water, and brushes, with the 
conception of a theatre ; and most establishments of the kind might fairly put 
themselves under the tutelary patronage of that too celebrated Queen Isabella 
of France, who vowed never to renew upon her royal person the least superfiu- 
ous and the least superficial of the garments proper to her sex, until Verdun 
should surrender to her army. Verdun held out, like a disloyal nest of ungal- 
lant tartars as it was, for seven long years; at the end of which period, her Ma- 
jesty’s wardrobe was enriched with a specimen of fine linen, not precisely 
purple in hue, but of so profoundly peculiar a shade of colouring, 
that it gave the suggestion of a new tint to the artists and weavers 
of France. Richelieu clothed his lackies in liveries of Isabella and silver, 
and drove Isabella coloured horses. Nevertheless we can hardly commend 
the example of Queen Isabella, or dwell with complacency upon the resemblance 
which the appointments of most of our theatres bear to her too durable and his. 
torical garment. A certain degree of neatness is just as essential to the comfor- 
table, as is a certain degree of dirt to the picturesque. But there are limits to 
everything, as Horace sang long since, and laws of proportion not to be over- 
looked. New York, for instance, pushes dirt beyond the point of picturesque- 
ness, and in striving to outdo Naples, overreaches itself so far as to fall into the 
disgusting Gonda ; and certain other small towns of Holland, on the other hand, 
exceed as much the just bounds of comfort in the pursuit of cleanliness. Their 
pavements shine like hall-floors in the Fifth Avenue, and they polish the extra- 
ordinary porcelain walks in front of their house-porches to such “ wasteful and 
ridiculous excess” of lustre, that they will oblige you to stop at the gate, step 
out of your boots, and slip your feet into hideous felt shoes, before you can be 
allowed to touch the gleaming knockers of their hospitable doors. As with 
towns, so is it with men—and as with men, so with theatres. Almost every- 
body has some acquaintance who makes life utterly intolerable in his presence, 
by the extremely vivid evidences which he carries about with him of a too vi- 
gorous and uncompromising toilette. There is no being at one’s ease in the so- 
ciety of a person who seems to be fairly damp from the press, like a fresh news- 
paper. An over-washed man is just as embarrassing a companion as a man over- 
dressed. And an overwashed theatre yields just the same kind of chilling 
influence. 

Such a theatre is Miss Keene's. It is pervaded by a painful impression of ex- 
treme newness. If I may borrow a term from the painters, it is not yet mel- 
lowed from the easel. You would never be surprised, if you were a stranger, to 
hear that it had come from the upholsterer’s hand only the week before. Your 
senses are not soothed by a genial atmosphere, and you feel throughout the even” 
ing somewhat as travellers do, (or used to do when sach things were) at start- 
ing in a coach—before each one has settled into his seat, and the magnetic re- 
lations of the party have been established. It is amazing how much a con- 
sciousness of this kind, whether you comprehend it or not, will interfere with 
your enjoyment of the best acting and the prettiest scenery ; even of such acting 
as Miss Keene’s own, and of such scenery as her tasteful stage-manager so 
skilfully provides for her. And I think Miss Keene, therefore,.owes it to her 
faithful hearers as well as to herself, to consider the point which I have raised, 
and to contrive someway of “ snugifying” (as Mr. N. P. Willis would in this 

njanct doubtedly say, if indeed he have not already said it) her elegaut lit- 
tle theatre. I should not recommend economy in the scrubbing-brush-and-broom 
department. One need not be driven to this dreary alternative, in escaping from 
the flagrancy of the other extreme. The most exquisite neatness is indispensa- 
ble to the charm of a comfortable interior—only, it should be invisible neatness, 
an atmosphere everywhere present, but nowhere perceived. Possibly a change 
in the colouring of the theatre might effect the revolution, which I suggest 
A suffusion of richer, darker, warmer tones than now prevail in the furniture 
and the decorations would be very likely to do the work completely. The expe- 
riment, is at least, worth trying. 

It will easily be inferred that the play of “ Blanche of Brandywine,” having 
left me leisure to ponder thus minutely the externals of the theatre, does not 
appear to me to be a perfectly absorbing and engrossing drama. Pcrhaps if I 
had not been borne away upon the stream whose current conquers us all, old- 
fashioned sloops and modern steamers alike, far beyond those happy years in 
which any picture, however rude and fantastic, of the great “ grown-up” world 
of action and passion acts like a magnet upon the fancy, I might lose myself 
in sympathy with the hero and heroine of this most authentic and la- 
mentable story of love, patriotism, and loyalty. But at the same time I fear I 
should have been too much absorbed by the charms of the plot, to give much 
heed to the merits of the players. As things are with me I find some compensa- 
tion for my little sensibility to the grief and glory of “ Blanche of Brandywine,” 

~ in my admiration of the histrionic skill with which the better actors of Miss 
Keene’s company contend against the overpowering assaults of melodrama and 
spectacle. The sight isasad one, perhaps; yet not altogether sad, for it is a 
sort of triumph of mind over matter, analogous (if the friends of Sir Edward 
would pardon such an analogy) to the victories which certain actresses contrive 
to win over the part of Pauline in the “ Lady of Lyons.” No lady has ever been 
more brilliantly successful in this way than Miss Keene herself. My own first re- 
collections of Wallack’s theatre are bound up with the vision of Miss Laura’s al- 
ternating moods of love and rage and pity, in this rd/e. Her pride in the Claude 
of her fancy, with his princely promises of villas by the Lake of Como, and the 
aureole of an imaginary ancestry about his youthful brow ; her horror at the 
Claude of fact, with his forlorn cabin and his peasant mother ; then the long in- 
decisions of her voluntary widowhood, ending at last so gladly and so brightly in- 
the blissful certainties of her second and final nuptials—how truly these all were 
painted !—so truly that you quite forgot how false and how affected the model was, 
which the gifted actress thus adorned with her own skill and taste and feeling. 
Verily as I dwell upon these “ departed joys,” of which I will not be seduced 
even by the harmless mania of quotation, into declaring them “ departed never 
to retarn,”’ I seem to see before me Miss Laura’s new theatre made genially old 
and friendly—with pleasant persuasive familiar aspects, pitying her as she glides 





down from the old stairs to join her deceitful young lord and master ; or sym- | Zimes, 4 


pathising with her in her sudden transports of indignation, vented, though they 
be, upon the innocent head of old Madame Melnotie mére! Shall the dream 
never be realized ? 

Perhaps “ Blanche of Brandywine” may aid in bringing about this happy 


change in the programmes. For the Treasury must be filled, as Mr. Burton | q 


very properly said, on Saturday night last, when he apologized to his audience 
Tor “ seliing the house,” as a means of raising the wind. And if the “ legitimate” 
will not bring in the “ needful,” the illegitimate must be used. 

Such “ illegitimates” as the particular oddity which evoked Mr. Burton’s 
address, however, belong to all periods, and may be safely brought forward in 


the intervals of any “ business” however grave and respectable. The old idea | ba’ 


of bringing the audience in a manner upon the stage, and making game of the 
pit and the boxes from the midst of their own population, was very felicitously 
acted upon by Messrs. Brougham, Burton, Walcot, Mark Smith, and the Stage- 
Manager, Mr. Moore. Mr. Moore comes out before the curtain and begs the pa- 
tience ot the house ; there is a new piece to be produced, and one of the leading 
actors is found to be suddenly indisposed—in fact he has been ‘dining out—and 
would be a more appropriate ornament to the floor of his friends’ dining-room, 


than to the boards of the Theatre. Perhaps the author, who is in the house, | tain 


will allow the managers to cut out the rd/e assigned to this rash votary of Bac- 
chus, Indeed the author will allow no such thing. He rises in the stage-box, 
elaborately bearded, white-gloved, and bearing a vague resemblance to the father 


of Pocahontas, and denounces the projected mutilation of his darling comedy. | Tefused 


He will withdraw the piece, if such a thing is attempted! Cheers and bewil- 
dered exclamations of various kinds now arise all over the house, and in the 





midst of the tumult comes in Mr. Walcot upon the stage to make bad worse, by 
denying the fact of his inebriation, with an emphasis which is far from being 


conclusive in his favour. Things begin now to look serious. Mr. Manager | St 


Moore is in despair; Mr. Walcot is angry; the author in the box stutters 
with rage and disappears ; the audience are confused with contending emotions ; 
and cries are everywhere heard of “ Burton.” He has been seen at the box-office ; 
he is certainly in the house ; he must appear ; and so he appears, grave, impres- 
sive, and managerial ; but he has hardly begun to offer his views of the state of af- 
airs,when up springs an old gentleman in the pit, who talks like the injured persons 
who write to the Times demanding the abatement of all sorts of nuisances from 
Church-rates to hand-organs, and who rates the whole theatre so savagely, heed- 
less all the while of the remonstrances of two lovely daughters who cling to his 
arm and implore him to sit down, that he is at last removed by a policeman. 
But this does not end the difficulty. For there suddenly appears in another 
stage-box another,gentleman who also vaguely resembles the father of the 
mother of all the F. F. V., but whose voice and manner distinctly belong to one 
of the most successful of the high-priests of the blind goddess Fortune ; and 
this individual cannot suppress his wrath at the way in which the venerable in- 
terlocular from the pit has been hustled and suppressed. “ ’Tis an outrage on 
the liberty of speech. Tis not to be endured.” 

By this time the sale of the house having been pretty well accomplished, that 
fact is immediately announced by Mr. Burton and Mr. Brougham, the former of 
whom, as I have said, accompanied the annunciation with an apology for devot- 
ing his time and his Theatre to such slight aflairs. Upon this apology the best 
comment is the fact that the Theatre closes tonight for the season. Whether 
the company is to be thoroughly dispersed or not, I do not know. 

The burden of the battle has been borne, of late, chiefly by Mr. Brougham, 
who has done his devoir manfully. The last novelty from his pen, an extrava- 
ganza upon the “ Musard Ball’’—that was to have been given and was not—was 
performed here last week. Mr. Brougham writes too much and too carelessly, 
to do himself justice ; but the well of life and cleverness in him is very deep, 
and he makes the driest places blossom when he pours himself upon them. 
Nothing, for instance, could be flimsier than this‘ Musard Ball ;” yet I found 
it infinitely entertaining. In one scene Mr. Brougham, as actor, surpassed cer- 
tain former performances of bis, which I had set aside as types and models. I 
never siw a more thoroughly drunken man on the stage, than Mr. Brougham, 
in his regimentals, returning from a late supper at Delmonivo’s, and making 
friends to himself of that lamp-post of unrighteousness which stands in front of 
the southern entrance of Burton’s Theatre. He was wayward, besotted, angry, 
melancholy, maudlin, and cordial, by turns; not vehemently, as ordinary 
stage drunkards use to be—but quietly, fluently, unconsciously, as gen- 
tlemen in real life are, when other gentlemen have persuaded them to 
look too long “ upon the wine, when it moveth itself aright in the glass.” 
(I wonder, by the way, that no commentator has ever noticed this curious indi- 
cation of the existence of mousseuzx wines in antiquity. It seems to me clear that 
King Solomon must have had a goblet of Champagne before him when he wrote 
the passage). The whole scene was a physiological study, and s0 excellent 
that I wassorry to see Mr. Brougham break up the perfection of the rile by his 
sudden and altogether unartistic return to his right mind in the closing passage. 
He was well supported (morally not physically, understand !) by Mr. Mark Smith 
who did the uxurious diplomatist very naturally, and by Mrs. Hudson Kirby, who 
has the most striking advantages for ré/es of the better kind in comedies of the 
day. She is piquant, effective, graceful, with a certain affectation of manner 
which is precisely adapted to a large range of lady characters. - 

The Broadway Theatre has been closed for a week past. At Wallack’s the 
flag is still flying, and the storm fearlessly defied. Since Mr. Davenport’s benefit 
of last week, the bills have not shown much variation, but a new Comedy, of 
course from the French, but written and adapted for this theatre, “ The Ame- 
ricans in Paris, or a Game of Domi )” is d for to-night ; and for next 
week the “ Mormon Drama,” with wonderful scenery, and all manner of irre 
sistible attractions. HAMILTON. 








Ovituary. 


Joun Cramer.—The oldest of contemporary pianists and composers 
for the piano, and one of the most celebrated musicians of his time, Jean 
Baptiste Cramer, died on Friday evening, at his residence in Kenning- 
ton-terrace. He was born at Manheim in 1771, and was c uently fi 
his 88th year. If not absolutely a t man, mer was at least one 
of those to whom the art is much indebted. His chief master for the 

ianoforte was the admirable Clementi, end for composition C. F. Abel. 

ough he flourished contemporaneously with Woelfl, Dussek, and Stei- 
belt, the reputation enjoyed by Cramer as a pianist was second to none. 
His school was that of Dussek, whom he is said not only to have emu- 
lated, but in some respects, and especially in the tion of slow move- 
ments, to have surpassed. He came to England at a very early age, and 
accomplished the greater part of his artistic career in London, where his 
lessons were more in request than those of any other professor. Never- 
theless, he was renowned all over the Continent both as a composer and 
pianist. Among his friends was Joseph Haydn, and among his chief pa- 
trons and warm admirers was that most musical of princes, Ferdinand 
of Prussia, who, notwithstanding he was a prince, was justly esteemed 
asa musician. Cramer’s last public appearance in this country was at 
one of the concerts of the Philharmonic Society, — years ago, when 
he took the principal part in one of Mozart’s trios. His playing on that 
occasion showed no trace of his former excellence. As when Pasta re- 
appeared at the Opera, the poetical feeling was evident, but nothing 
more. 

To the present generation, indeed, the immense renown of Cramer is 
a matter of history rather than anything else. No composer has written 
more copiously for the pianoforte than Cramer. The number of his 
concertos, tas, &c., is fabulous ; but, though greatly esteemed when 
first published,—none of them bearing the stamp of genius,—they were 
gradually neglected, and at last wholly forgotten. Even at this epoch, 
when the dearth of creative power has given birth to a sort of mania for 
reviving the compositions of earlier masters, the most zealous and labo- 
rious of our classical pianists would never think of brushing off the cob- 
webs from a volume of Cramer. There is, however, one particular work 
of his that is likely to endure as long as the art of music itself,—we al- 
lude to the Studio per il Piano, which has exercised in a certain 
sphere almost as great an influence as the Clavier bien Temperé of J. 
8. Bach, or the Gradus ad Parnassum of Clementi. As a master- 
piece of learning and ingenuity Cramer’s Studio is, of course, not to 
be named with either of those extraordinary achievements ; but, re- 

ed simply in the light of an elementary course of instruction, it 
s inimitable, and has helped to make more legitimate players than any 
other work of itsclass extant. Steibelt, Hummel, Moscheies, and nearly 
all the t composers have written Sudies for the instrument ; but up 
to this time those of Cramer have stood alone, and the edncation of a 
pianist is unanimously considered incomplete without them.—London 








eS - === 

Sm Davin Weppersvury, Bart.—The death of Sir David Wedderburn, 
Bart., who for some years sat in the House of Commons as the repre- 
sentative of St. Andrews, has been already announced. The deceased 
Baronet was Postmaster-General of Scotland from 1823 to 1831. In 1704 

b tey of Scotland was conferred upon J. Wedderburn, Esq., of 
Blackness, and this descended in due course to the fifth posseseor of the 
title, who having been taken at the battle of Culloden, was attainted and 
executed. His son, however, continued to assume the title, and was 
father of the deceased Baronet, who in 1803 received a baronetcy of the 
United Kingdom. The late Baronet is succeeded in his title and estates 
by his half-brother John, who was formerly accountant-general at Bom- 





iy: 


Dr. John Pocock Holmes, a member of the British College of Surgeons, and 
noted for several valuable inventions, has diedin wretched poverty, at the house 
ofa negro woman in Evansville, Ind. Dr. Holmes was formerly in the employ 
of the Hodson’s Bay Company, and was the intimate friend of Capt. Parry, the 
Arctic Navigator. In his later years he became blind ya ga and finally 
died in misery and obscurity—In Albany, the Hon. A: . McIntyre, aged 86 
years. He was for many years Comptroller of the State, and the able financier, 
cotem) with Governor De Witt Clinton, in providing the revenues to sus- 
credit of the State for the first loans made on account of the Canal 
Benton Edinburgh, Mr. Andrew Wemyss, a much-esteemed citizen.—At 
ton, Col. G. = , late of H.M.’s sy ye Downton, Kington, 


Herefordshire, Sir W. 8. R. Cockburn, Bt. N. S.—In Chomel, physician 
to Louis Philippe, and, since his death, to the Orleans b Tt was he that 
the oa the Empire, and was thus excluded from of 


ton, N. B., the Hon. Mr. Hi while tending ue cans of the Legis 
, N.B., on. Mr. Ww jon ture. 
he Legislature in the House of Assembly, and 








Appoturments. 


We understand that Mr. Lowther has been angen’ by Lord Malmesbury to 


vacated 
fill the wy © the British Legation at a — ——— > 


moval of Mr. J. Savile Lumley to a similar post at 

Legation and Chargé d’Affaires at Naples, when diplomatic rela- 
tions were in , 1856.—M: T , R.A., Aide-de- 
Camp to the mandant of Woolwich , to be to the Prince of 


Wales.—Arthur Palliser, Esquire, to be one of the tee Corps of Gentlemen 
at Arms, v Capt. M‘Coy, resigned.—The Earl of Mansfield, K. T., to be H. M.’s 
High Commissioner to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 


Arup. 

The authorities at the Horse Guards have decided on forming a camp 
on Chatham lines for a portion of the troops belonging to the East Indian 
corps now at that garrison. The camp will be formed early in the ap- 
proaching summer, and it is proposed that about 1,000 troops shall be 
encamped as soon as the necessary arrangements shall be completed.— 
The following regiments now serving in Ireland will be immediately dis- 
embodied, viz. : South Devon, at Waterford ; Leicestershire, at the Cur- 
ragh camp ; Shropshire, at Dublin ; 1st Surrey, at the Curragh camp ; 
4th Middlesex, at Athlone; Aberdeen, at Dublin; North Gloucester, at 
Dublin ; and the Worcestershire, at the Curragh. Previous to their de- 
parture for their several counties the men are to have the option of vol- 
unteering into the regular forces. 


War-Orrice, Apri 13.—4th Lt Drags ; Cors Simpson and Hodgkinson to be 
Lts. 9th; J Russell, Gent, to be Cor. 13th; Lt Southwell perm to ret by sale ; 
Cor as to be Lt. 14th; WS Browne,Gent,to be Cor. 18th; E Liebert 
and T H Williams, Gents, to be Cors. Royal Artil; Asst-Sarg Cum, fm Staft 
to be Asst-Surg, v Bell, who res. 2d Ft; My ge Lts; AF 
Twyford, Gent, tobe En. 34; J A Vivian and H , Gents, to be Ens. 
5th; Lt Fitzroy to be Capt, v Withi , who ret; En Miles, 62d, to be Lt. 
7th ; En Tibeaudo to be Lt. Lith; Lt mm to be Adjt. 12th; Lt Leeson to 
be Capt, v Ramsay, who ret. 13th; Lt Bond to be Adjt. 14th; To be Ens: J 
8 Johnson, R ry. F F Robinson, F L B Butler, W B Lindsay, and J Law- 
rence, Gents ; to Paymr, Capt Minnett, late lst Warwick Mil. 15th; H W 
K Hawks, Gent, to be En. 16th; To be Ens: D J W de Medewe, G L Taylor, 
R W M Wetherell, and A E Cooch, Gents ; to be Qtmr, Qtmr-Serg Dent, v Ban- 
yard, who ret on h-p. 17th; Serg-Maj Ross, fm Dep Batt, to be En, w-p, and 
Adjt; H Burnett, Gent, to be En. 18th; A... Campbell to be Lt-Col, y 
Grattan, whose app of 9th March, canc ; Byt-Maj Radcliff, 84th, to be Maj; to 
be Ens: W F Thacker, Gent, v Lumsden whose app canc; G L H Poole and 
WE Turning, Gents ; To be Paymr, Paymr Cornes, ps Aye 19th ; = 
Knight, 67th, to be Capt, v Arnold, who exc; Lt Alison, 72d, to be Capt; to 

Ens: W B Kittson,G F Vesey, and T H Kirby, Gents. 21st; Lt Lee to be Capt, v 
Byt-Lt-Col Moore, who ret. 22d; Lt Gardner, 7th, to be Lt; E A Carey, Gent, to 
be En. 20th; to be Ens, H C Z de Stacpoole and H James,Gents. 234; r Burden, 
h-p, late lst Jager Corps, Brit Ger , to be Qtmr. 24th; L Cusack, h-p, late 
Land Transp Corps, to be Qtmr. 25th; Capt Robertson h-p Unatt, to be Cants 
Lt Harrison to be Capt, v Robertson, who ret. 32d; En Walshe, 80th Ft, to 

Ens. 34th; C M Fox, Gent, to be En. 39th; C A Taylor, Gent, to be En. 47th; 
G V Boyd, Gent, to be En; the prom of En Scott to a Ltcy, 30th March, canc. 
48th; J W Keyworth, Gent to be En. 52d; To be Lts; En Beattie, v , 
dec; Ens Simpson and Owen. 58th; Lt Shipley to be Capt; En Maclaren to be 
Lt; J Outram, Gent, to be En. 60th; Lt Manners to be Inst of Musk. 64th; 
G Thompson, Gent, to be En. 67th; J W Chaplin, Gent, to be En. 73d; JT 
Turner, Gent, to be En, v Moffatt, app canc. 74th; R L Clowes, Gent, to be En. 
80th; J B Ridout, Gent, to be En. Roa: Maj Steele to be Lt-Col, v Kelsall, who 
ret upon f-p; Brvt Lt-Col Heatly to be Maj; Lt Dickinson to be Capt. 84th; Lt 
Whitlock to be Capt; Lt Brownrigg, 89th, tobe Lt. 86th; G E A Hilliard, Gent, 
tobe En. 94th; J Ingle, Gent, to be En. 96th; To be Ens; H Houghton, W 
C Musters, and E Hogg, Gents. 99th; En Bond to be Lt, v Macaulay, who ret. 
3d W I Regt; J G Richardson, Gent, to be Assist-Surg, v Martelli, dec. St He- 
lena Regt; W C Gordon, Gent, to be Ens. Brevet; Col Wortham, R E, to be 
Major-General, rank honorary; Lt-Colonel Larcom, CB, RE, to be Colonel, rank 
honorary: Lt-Colonel Jeffreys, Depot Batt, and Brevet Lt-Colonel, late of the 3d 
W I Regt, to be Cols. Lt-Col Kelsall, 83d Ft, to be Col, rank hon; Capt Robert- 
son, 25th, to be Maj and Lt-Col; Qtrmr Ley oy? ret h-p, 16th Ft, to have hon 
rank of Capt. To be Cols: Bvt-Lt-Col Hon St George G Foley, CB, and Lt-Col 
Lemon, RM. To be Lt-Cols: Maj Burmester, 59th Ft, and Maj the Hon Hi 

Clifford, Unatt. To be Majs: Capts Mann, RE; Knox, R A; Travers, R M; 
Romer, 59th Ft; Foote, Parke, and Jackson, RM. To be Cols: Lt-Cols Craw- 
_ Neg Mundy, Henderson, and Smythe, R A; Yorke, Skyring, and Hamil- 


War-Orrice, Aprtr 16.—2d Life Gds; Lt Hon C S Bateman Hanbury to be 
Capt, v Savile, who ret; Cor and Sub-Lt Woodgate, to be Lt, and Sub-Lt Cun- 
ningham to be Lt, vy Hoa T H G Fermor, who ret. 4th Lt Drags; W N Frank- 
lyn, Gent, to be Cor 5th; R Mather, and W Birch, Gents, to be Cors. 10th;C B 
Hartwell, Gent, to be Cor. 13th; Lt Mann to be Capt, v Purcell, who ret. 18th; 
E Goldsmith, Gent, to be Cor. Gren Gds; Bvt-Maj Lowe, 74th Ft, to be Lt and 
Capt, v Hon J BJ Dormer, who ex. Coldstream Gds; W H Phipps, Gent, to 
be Assist Surg, v Rogers, who res. 3d Ft; Serg-Maj Jackson and J J B Hay- 
dock, Gent, to be Ens. 5th; Lt Barker to be Capt, v Palmer, who ret. 6th; Ens 
Alfrey and Nugent to be Lts, and Lt Mansergh to be Adjt. 8th; Lt Hamilton, h-p 
late Land Trans Corps, to be Qtmr, v Walker, app can. 9th; En Hackett to be 
Lt, v H , who ret. llth; J M Gilbert, Gent, to be En. 12th; En Crawhall, 
28th Ft, to be Lt; En Hurst, 3d, to be En; R W Desanges, Esq, to be Paymr. 
15th; G Luck, Gent, to be En, v Fitzmaurice, ret; G Hayne, Gent, to be En; R 
Rouse, Esq, to yi 16th; Serg-Maj Bell, Dep-Batt, to be Ens; S H Davies, 
Gent, to be En, Staff-Sar Ffennell to be Surg. 19th; R Biscoe, Gent, to be En. 
20th; W Glencross, Gent, to be En. 21st; En Browne, 4th, to be En, W Thor- 
burn, Gent, to be En; Qt-mr Foley, h-p late Land-Trans-Corps, to be Qt-mr. 22d; 
WS Ward, Gent, to be En. 23d; L G Lysons, Gent, to En. 24th; To be 
Capts, Lts Stewart and Holland; Capt Thelwall, 5th; Capt Clarke, Ceylon 
Rifles; Capt Barclay, h-p Unatt; Lt Barter, 75th; Lt Goodison, 6th; Lt Browne, 
98th; Lt Peacocke, 30th; To be Lts; Lt Hitchcock, 46; Lt Jones, 31st; Lt Dunn, 
lst WI Regt; En Fravklin, 26th; En Landon, 55th; En Waring, 4ist; Ens 
Tongue, Thomas. 32d; Lt Gilby, 88th, to be Lt. 51st; Capt Herrick, Royal 
Canadian Rifle Regt, to be Capt, v Houson, who exc. 69th; Maj-Gen E F Gas- 
coigne, to be Col, v Gen Sir Ralph Darling, dec. 8ist; H Maturin, Gent, to be 
En. 83d; W Blathwayt, Gent, to be En. Rifle Brig; Lt Stephen to be Adjt, v 
Jeames, who res Adjcy. Royal Canadian Rifle Regt; Capt Henry Basil Houson, 
51st Ft, to be Capt, v Herrick, who exc; Lt Oliver Goldsmith, 93d, to be Lt; 
Serg Maj Miller to be En w-p, and Adjt; Ernest C Wilford, Gent, to be En. w-p. 
Brevet; Lt-Col Hay, CB, 93d Ft, to be Col; Bt-Maj W Wood, RI-M to have hon 
rank of Lt-Col, consequent on death of Gen Sir R .§ Bt-Col C Gascoyne, 
h-p as Lt-Col 17th Ft, to be er ey Bt-Lt-Col Cooper, h-p, as Unatt, to 
be Col: Bt-Maj Adams, h-p as Capt Unatt, to be Lt-Col; Cap ie, h-p Unatt 
to be Maj. 


War-Orrice, Arrit 20—Dep Batt;Maj W A Armstrong, h-p Unatt, and 
Bvt-Maj Aplin, 28th Ft, to be Majors.—The Gazette of April 23 announces 38 
Ensigncies conferred w-p. The other items will appear next week. 





Navp. 


Rear-Adml. Sir H. D. Chads. K.C.B., Commander-in-Chief on the Irish 
station, has hoisted his flag (red at the mizen) on board the Renown 91, at 
Portsmouth, Capt. Forbes. Admiral Chads will take the Renown, 91 ; 
Diadem, 31 ; Curacoa, 31 ; and the Racoon, 21, to Lisbon,"on “ particular 
service,” presumed to be mainly connected with the ap hing mar- 
riage of the King of Portugal with the Princess Stephanie of Hohenzol- 
lern. The squadron was expected to sail about the 20th ult.—The line! 
of-battle sc. steamer Hero, 91, has been launched at Chatham dockyard in 
the presence of several thousand spectators. The Hero bas been on the 
stocks nearly four years, having been laid down on the 8th of June, 1854. 
and was built from the designs of Admiral Sir Baldwin Walker, K.C.B, 
She is one of the finest vessels of her class ever constructed for the Bri- 
tish navy. She is to be very heavily armed, and —— by engines of 
600 horse-power.—The Jmperieuse, 51, scr. fri; being got ly with 
all despatch for commission.—The next vessel to be launched at Chatham 
dockyard is the scr. st.-frigate Mersey, 40, which is very nearly completed. 
—Lieut. the Hon. M. H. Nelson, Lieut. of the Sampson, 6, at the bombard- 
ment of Odessa and destruction of Redout-Kaleh, has been made a Com- 
mander.—The st. frg. Valorous, 16, aecompanied by the steam tug Zephyr, 
is appointed to sail from Plymouth for Ferrol to take in tow the Turkish 
line-of-battle-ship wintered there, in order that she may be fitted with 
screw machinery at Devonport.—Capt. C. Edmunds, is appointed Cap- 
tain of the Port of Gibraltar. 


Aprorntments.—Commrs. : To be Insps. 8 Qrasteeed, 2. Heard ; A. W.W- 
Fletcher, v. Lysaght, period of service ex. ; and H. W. Comber, v. Gennys, dec 
Lts.: J. H.M. Martin to command Pluto, v. Gntabem, goo. 5 B Gt to 


A emnon ; U. Pringle to C. i , for temp. serv: lains : Rev. R. 
fifna to Cc idge ; ney AO. Bone 'te Conquerer ; Rev. J. C. Hordera to 
Diadem ; Rev. H A. Middleton to Centurion. 
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New Books. 
Had we a son at school, of vagabondish propensities and daring withal, 
we should take an early opportunity of slipping into his hand Captain 
1e Reid's Run Away to Sea, It is a duodecimo bronght out by Tick- 
nor & Co.,of Boston, written cleverly enough, but in the intensest melo- 
style. The young hero is supposed to have done what the title 
indicates, and to have caught a terrible Tartar for his pains. He elopes 
from the neighbourhood of a sea-port in the West of England, and ships 
on-board a vessel which turns out to be a slaver. The brutality into 
which he is planged is almost sickening ; nor are the scenes on the coast 
of Africa, thé chase by a nlan-of-war cruiser, the “ middle ” passage, the 
burning of the elaver, and the escape on a raft, less thickly studded with 
horrors. Captain Reid, in fact,does not mince matters at,alljand though 
—were he addressing the public at large—we should say that he is not 
quite equal to Fenimore Cooper in his management of nautical evolu- 
tions, and not quite just in a sly dig or two at our government in re the 
African Slave Trade, yet has he plenty of the right stuff in him where- 

with to arrest the sympathies of boyish readers. 

Several new books, read, and pencil-marked, lie before us. Next week, 

we shall have something to say regarding them. 


Pine Avis. 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
Third, and Concluding Notice. 

You are still in the Fifth Gallery , and are requested to bestow some 
attention upon no. 504, Palazzo Contarine Sapho, by the Chevalier F. de 
Nerly, of Venice. This work, upright and of medium size, represents a 
portion of the water-front of one of those picturesque abodes in that city, 
which seem constructed for poets to rave of, and artists to paint ; and 
the local transcriber has caught the spirit of the place. There may 
be a dash of the fantastic in the young gondolier beneath the balcony, 
and in the belle blonde, upon it, playing with her macaw ; but the hand- 
ling is criep and effective. Besides this, the subject and the treatment 
are alike fresh in this region.—Another novelty is The Baltimore News- 
Vender, by Mr. J. W. Wood, no. 543, a highly-finished cabinet full-length 
of a gentleman of colour, clever and well-toned—Mr. Rossiter repeats 
himself very sweetly in A Lady, no. 524, and Mr. Casilear and Mr. 
Gignoux are equally at home—the one in Lake George, no, 549 ; the other 
in The Dismal Swamp, no 558. Both are excellent ; but the Swamp is by 
no means dismal, for Mr. Gignoux revels in the gorgeous hues of a 
Southern sunset ; nor is the Lake altogether riant, Mr. Casilear, with all 
his delicacy of touch and unmistakable loveliness, still adhering to his 
favourite cold grey tint. 

In a conspicuous position at one end of the Sixth Gallery hangs a 
really clever picture by Mr. E. H. May. The title is somewhat long: 
A Zouave telling the Story of the taking of the Malakoff, in the Garden of 
the Invalides. There are half-a-dozen figures; two Zouaves, two Inva- 
lides, and a young woman and boy, who may be the grand-daughter and 
grandson of one of the wooden-legged veterans. It is well grouped, and 
the action is natural ; accurately drawn ; and coloured with good eye 
to harmonious tone. A little more force and expression might have been 
thrown into the countenances ; but on the whole this no. 582 isa very 
creditable success.—So also is no. 590, Mr. J. W. Ehninger’s Ars Célare 
Artem, a pleasant composition of the genre order. It reveals a secret of 
the Studio, little suspected perhaps of old gentlemen connoisseurs, with 
pretty daughters, who betake themselves to the painter’s sanctum. 
Here is dne, in which costumes and accessories betoken the vague pe- 
tiod of the middle ages, and the indefinite locality yclept “ somewhere 
abroad.” A new work is on the easel; which the elderly amateur 
analyses carefully through the focus of a roll of paper, all uncon. 
scious that, whilst he is congratulating the artist, that fortunate indivi- 
dual is on his knee, devoutly kissing a fair hand gracefully abandoned 
tohim. Mr. Ehninger was in the right of it to time and localise such a 
scene as he has done. Ofcourse, the counterpart could never occur in 
a modern and well-regulated atelier! The subject, we say, is agreeably 
and ably treated ; though it might have invited a warmer tone and 
a higher degree of finish. 

We are glad at last to find something whereon to congratulate Mr. H. 
P. Gray, for though he may find few converts to his retrogressive theory 
of art, one cannot but respect his pertinacious desire that what he paints 
to-day should be set down as the work of ever so many years ago. He 
is acquiring something of the fame that attaches to martyrdom. Besides, 
what is it to the public, if a gentleman, blessed with a pretty wife and 
child, choose to have them daintily disguised as belonging to the era of 
his great-grandfather? Don’t let us trouble ourselves with these freaks 
of taste ; particularly while Mr. Gray once in a while favours us with a 
good, sound, sensible specimen of his talents, such as may be seen here 
in no. 564, Roman Women at a Fountain. This small figure-piece is en- 
tirely free from what we may be permitted to call affectation ; and is 
proportionably worth dwelling upon.—Mr. G. C, Lambdin is stealing up 
to an eminent position. In the several rooms are several of his meritori- 
ous figure-pieces ; and here is one, no. 627, Convalescent, wherein a young 
child is perched up playfully on its mother’s bed, that is very satisfac- 
tory in all respects.—Mr. Hays is very spirited and true to Nature, in 
Flushing the Covey, no. 604. He must have watched his originals very 
Closely, thus to have caught their action.—His rival, so to eay, Mr. Tait, 
has evidently heard of toujours perdriz ; for he has gone successfully after 
larger game, and exhibits in no, 621, Down the Road in Franklin County, a 
herd of cattle and sheep, nicely disposed, and in some respects, especially 
the sheep, well executed.—Mr. Edmonds’s Bargaining, no. 616, a travelling 
Poulterer selling a plucked goose to an old woman in spectacles, arrests 
your attention ; and worthily, for the touch is crisper than this artist 
sometimes manifests, while his other good points remain.—Mr. Hicks’s 
No. 577, The Portfolio, shows how much may be done by quiet harmony of 
colours.—Madame A. Bassie, whose name is new to us, in A Lady, no. 
570, exhibits an excellent hand for drawing, though her texture incline 
to chalkiness.—Mr, Stearns, in no. 630, also A Lady, bids us hail an im- 
provement upon his former portraits. 

There remains only one other canvas in this Jast room, on which we 
have @ word to say; not to commend it to notice, for a group of 
spectators may at any time be seen gathered before it. We mean no. 
608, also by Mr. Stearns, described as EWliott and his Friends. There are 
three of the party ; all familiar faces to those who know the New York 
world of Art and Letters, The trio is on a sporting excursion ; two are 
fishermen ; and the third is armed with a gun. They are placed on and 
about a slippery bit of tock, on the verge of a cascading stream. Water 
indeed is redundant ; and yet—and this is the striking peculiarity of the 
Picture—it seems as though the friends had been in the position of the 
Ancient Mariner, and had found 

Water, water every where, 

But not a drop to drink. 
Mellowness of tone (the term is common to painters and to physiolo- 
gists) is stamped upon each countenance and figure, attitude and move- 
ment. One crosses the ticklish trunk of a tree, with a devil-may- 
Care indifference as to the boiling torrent below him; the second has 
hooked and is playing a fish, fingering his reel as placidly as though 
he were opening a snuff-box ; and the third, reclined at full length, is 








unconsciously washing his long boots in the water that shoots by, and 
has slipped his gun-stock almost down to a level with his boots, appa- 
rently for the same purpose. The drawing is extremely good—in fact 
Mr. Stearns has surpassed himeelf in it; but there is a sort of grim plea- 
santry in the spirit that broods over the scene, which renders it dis- 
agreeable to dwell upon. 

Finally, we go back to the small receptacle for odds and ends, digni- 
fied with the title of Third Gallery ; and pray you therein to notice in 
the first place a capital semi-marine view of Old Fort Dumplings, Newport 
Harbour, R. I., no. 301, by Mr. G. Q. Thorndike. Though in an out-of- 
the-way room, it hangs well ; and being in oil and of large size, cannot 
fail to catch the eye. It is a summer sunset, and the warm glow and the 
mellowed light have absolute possession of the canvae. Breadth and 
simplicity are the marked characteristics. The earth is solid; the wa- 
ter liquid, and suggesting something more than mere surface-painting, 
The artist’s name is new to us; but we shall look with interest to his 
progress.—On the opposite wall, Mr. Darley figures in an Indian-ink draw- 
ing, no. 362, The Death of Scipio, from Cooper’s “Red Rover.” The deck 
is crowded ; and not a man upon it, but bears witness to the justice of 
the popular verdict which awards Mr. Darley a foremost place in 
compositions of this kind. A better knowledge of nautical accessories, 
and of the perspective of a ship’s deck, would have rendered this fine 
sketch nearly perfect. 

When you have approved several of Mr. Saintin’s capital portraits, in 
ordinary and in coloured crayons ; Mr. Lawrence’s vigorous Drawing of 
@ Grandmother, no. 278, and his fine likeness of Governor Marcy, no. 306 ; 
two or three Miniatures, by Mr. R. M. Staigg ; and Mr. J. B. Wandesforde’s 
Sleeping Child, in water-colours, who really does sleep the sleep of beauty 
—after these, we say, if you can bear stooping, we will point you to 
something small, but very choice. Low down, under Mr. Thorndike’s 
“Fort Dumplings,” hangs a Frame of Sketches, by Mr. W. H. Beard, num- 
bered 303. They are in oil, studies of animals ; and will please you vastly, 
if your taste lie that way. Possibly they were designed to illustrate a 
book of Fables, for we recognise the fox and the grapes; and there 
is one masterly “bit,” in which a human skeleton is grappled with a 
living tiger. Pray, look at them. Also—and herewith we conclude— 
fail not to con Mr. John McLenan’s inimitable Pen and Ink Sketches, nos. 
319 and 325. You may travel far, and visit many a studio, ere you 
meet with anything co masterly of its kind. 

Not a word of Mr. Durand, Mr. Elliott, Mr. Huntington? Only, that 
each contributes—that the worthy President’s landscapes are just what 
they have been for years past, pleasing his admirers who are by no means 
few, but not challenging the passers by who pen notes and “ print’em”— 
that Mr. Elliott’s portaits, this year, are not up to the high standard which 
he once set up for himself—that Mr. Huntington wanders abont from 
Scriptural compositions to landscape, from coast scenery to portraiture, 
and appears thus to dissipate his powers. We can’t undertake to pass 
judgment on every one. The “ middlings and bad” we have turned our 
back upon with quiet contempt ; and it is probable enough that we have 
overlooked many pictures deserving of praise. 

We record with pleasure that the little word “Sold” appears from 
time to time in the most deserving quarters; also that the rooms are 
numerously attended. The “ revival,” then, in favour of Art has not 
been momentary ; and we are sure that any candid and patient examine, 
of this Thirty-third Annual Exhibition will agree with our originally-ex- 
pressed opinion—namely, that it “evidences more than usual thought, 
and grateful proof that fresh inspiration has been vouchsafed.” 


Hiau-Pricep Encravines.—At the sale of the cgllection of engravings 
of M. Martelli, of Florence, effected at Paris recently, some of the prices 
were high. The“ Adoration of the Magi,” by Mazo Finiguerro, brought 
1,680f. ; the “ Last Judgment,” by Nicoletto, of Modena, 400f. ; a “ naked 
figure of a man seated on the ground,” by Mozetto, 609f. ; “Judith car- 
rying the Head’of Holofernes,” by the same, 588f. ; “‘ Death of Lucretia,”’ 
by Mecken, 225f. ; “ Rape of Europa,” by L. B. Maitre, 252f. ; “ Portrait 
of Elizabeth of England,” by Crispin de Passe, 221f., &c. The whole 
sale realised nearly 40,000f. — 

Puorocrarny APPLIED TO SiLK Manvractrore.—A most valuable ap- 
plication of photographic process to the silk manufacture has just been 
found at Lyons. Persoz, professor of chemistry, in the local conserva- 
toire, has shown how the most delicate tissues of the Lyons loom, when 
saturated with bichromate of pctash, become er and permanently 
affected by solar light, so as to assume a subdued but most seductive 
tint, which is capable of being varied by the infusion of garance (woad,) 
Campeachy wood and other dyeing substances. To produce a pattern it 
is only requisite to cover with leaves or any other fanciful design the por- 
tion of the surface meant not to receive the impression of the light. The 
acid required in combination for imparting the various hues, of course, 
as well as the process itself, would require a professional pen to convey 
the matter fittingly. 

Tae WELLINGTON Monument.—There are strange rumours afloat con- 
cerning this work: “ the thousand tongues” are noising it abroad, that 
notwithstanding the awards of prizes in Weetminster Hall, the competi- 
tion will lead to nothing, except a return to the origional scheme of giv- 
ing the commission to Baron Marochetti. Indeed it is added that the ar- 
rangement was “in progress’ when the competition was mooted ; and it 
is to be carried out now that the competitive designs are either sent 
home or shelved into ove of the ante-rooms of the new palace at West- 
minster. We cannot credit a statement so utterly opposed to every prin- 
ciple of honour. We do not believe that any government would dare to 
commit so great an outrage on common decency. We therefore abstain 
from more than a mere note to state that:uch a rumour is in circulation. 
—Art Journal. 
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DR. KANE’S ACCURACY CHALLENGED. 

By the subjoined Report, from the London 7imes of the 15th ult., it 
will be seen that a Danish geographer calls in question the precision with 
which the Arctic discoveries of Dr. Kane have been set before the public. 
The discussion of this matter will create no slight interest. The Times 
seys: 

A crowded meeting of the Royal Geographical Society was held on 
Monday evening at Burlington-house, Sir Roderick I. Murchison, presi- 
dent, in the chair. Among those present were the Danish Minister, Ad- 
miral Van Dockum ; Admirals Sir G. Back and Percy-Grace ; Generals 
Sir H. Jones, Monteith, Portlock, Cameron, and Fox ; Sir Thomas Free- 
mantle, Lord Keane, Mr. Monckton Milnes, M.P., &c. Dr. Adolphus 
Bernays, C. H. Gregory, C.E. ; M. D. Longden, Sir Robert Peel, M.P., Dr. 
John Shea, R.N., Viscount Strangford, G. W. Wheatley, and the Right 
Hon. Jobn Wynne, M.P., were elected Fellows. Papers Read.—1l. Dr. 
H. Rink, of Copenhagen, on the supposed Discovery of the North Coast 
of Greenland and an open Polar Sea, by Elisha Kent Kane, M.D., United 
States Navy. The author states that, as the speculations of Dr. Kane 
relate to a matter—the physical geography of Greenland—which has 
occupied his attention for nine years, he feels called upon to subject them 
to a critical examination. Dr. Rink, after paying a warm tribute to the 
active energy and undaunted courage of Dr. Kane, who succeeded in 
1853 in gaining a somewhat higher latitude than his predecessor, Captain 
Inglefield, R.N., through Smith’s Sound, the continuation of Baffin’s Bay, 
goes on to show how in 1855 the Doctor with his crew was forced to re- 
turn to Uppernavik for winter quarters, in consequence of the sbip bein 
frozen hard in the ice, With regard to the great “ Humboldt Glacier,” 
discovered by Dr. Kane, and which he places on the coast of Greenland 
between 79 and 80 deg. N. latitude, Dr. Rink observes that it is really 
nothing more than what muy be seen proceeding from the interior of 
most of the Greenland fiords, from the most southern to the most north- 
ern point. After explaining why Dr. Kane did not notice before these 
peculiar ice formations, which he attributes to the fact of their, in gene- 
ral, lying behind the high islands and peninsulas, and of the Doctor and 
others in search of the North-West passage, and of Franklin, passing too 
rapidly through Davis Strait to admit of careful examination of the 
country, the author proceeds to discuss the second point—namely, the 


“ Open Polar Sea” supposed to have been discovered by Morton, the 
steward, and the Greenlander Hang, and throws Fe Arenas od 
accuraey of their statements, and combats Kanc’s theory of the Polar 
Sea assumed to be kept open by a branch of the Gulf Stream from Nova 
Zembla, down Smith's Sound, to Baffia’s Bay. Dr. Kane, instead of mak- 
observations the basis for the construction of his chart, 
recourse to the mean between it and the dead reckoning, the latter 
being no less than 43’6” in excess ; consequently, before we assume the 
latitude of 80°52’02” deg. N. as the furthest point reached by Morton, 
it is but just that the travelled by him on the 24th should be 
subjected to a deduction, which is obtained by having recourse to the 
amount of error occasioned in the dead reckoning between the 2ist and 
the 23d of June, and which will be found to amount to 21 miles in 52, 
The latitude of Cape Constitution will therefore be 80° 44’ N. instead of 
81° 22’ N. Owing to the lengthened discussion which took place, and 
which was sustained with great animation by the chairman, Sir G. Back, 
Captain Collinson, and Dr. Armstrong, the reading of the first part only 
of a very important memoir on the opening of the navigation of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang and the Yellow River, by William Lockhart, F.R.GS., 
which was partially read, was postponed to the 26th of April. 
‘. or 
A NEW PRIMA DONNA. 

Mr. Lumley, the experienced lessee ot the old Italian Opera House, in 
London, opened that establishment for the regular season on the even- 
ing of the 13th ult. The grand event was the débit of Mademoicelle Ti- 
tiens. We extract notices of her from two of our metropolitan contem- 
poraries. ‘ 

Yesterday evening the Opera-house re-opened for the regular season, 
which was inaugurated by the presence of her Majesty—a rare honour 
for a first night. With the regular season returned the normal bright- 
ness of the most aristocratic of theatres, A certain dingy hue that 
been diffused over the audience of the extra nights hud altogether van- 
ished, and the company in the boxes and stalls were again up to operatic 
level. Indeed, the commencement of a new order of things was marked 
in the most various manner. The work selected for perfi was the 
“ Huguenots” of Meyerbeer, a massive production, demanding an atten- 
tion to details that can be spared in operas of the ordinary Italian class. 
The very selection was a departure from the old beaten track on which 
for the last year or two lyrical drama has jogged a trifle too steadily, 
and the manner in which the | ve was put on the stage showed a gal- 
lant resolution on the part of the manager to conform to the spirit of 
the time. The scenery, new throughout, did the greatest credit to the 
painter, Mr. Charles Marshall, and the dresses—likewise new throughoat 
—aptly corresponded with the scenery. There were none of those 
shabby spots that will now and then make their appearance even in the 
most glittering spectacles, but rr presented to the eye was plea- 
sant to look upon— fresh, clean, and picturesque. Then at the head of 
the vocalists was a new prima donna, Mademoiselle Titiens, of whom re- 
port had spoken not merely in a kind voice, but with a degree of confi- 
dence that screwed up expectation beyond the usual pitch. 

When an opera terminates after midnight, and that opera is the 
“ Huguenots,” played by a company for the first time, we cannot ven- 
ture to be very minute in our remarks, If in stating the general results 
of the evening we can be brief without obscurity, we may defer a more 
detailed description to an opportunity when brevity will be no longer 
requisite. 

ademoiselle Titiens, then, has not only answered expectations, but 
there seems little doubt that she will prove the most remarkable vocalist 
heard at her Majesty’s Theatre for a considerable length of time. She is 
not a singer for whom any allowance need be made, and who hopes you 
will put up with this in consideration of that ; but everyone of her qua- 
lifications may be tested separately, and they will be found to complete, 
not to counterbalance each other. A graceful and impassioned actress, 
she is still a vocalist to whom a lover of music may listen with his eyes 
shut. With an organ of the finest natural quality, full and rich to the 
highest point of an extensive compass, she is a consummate artist who 
has her notes pletely at her d, and surprises her audience as 
much by the finish and brilliancy of her execution as she charms them 
by the fascinations of her voice. We shall not enter now into a com- 
mentary upon her Valentine. It is enough to convey the opinion that 
Mademoiselle Titiens has asserted her position as a thoroughly sound, 
satisfactory vocalist, whose success cannot be otherwise than permanent. 

mes. 








Of the principal singers we cannot speak at length at this late hour. 
The new prima donna, however, can hardly be passed off with scant no- 
tice. Her claims, indeed, are those of a first-rate artiste, since it ma: 
confidently be asserted that, with the exception of Jenny Lind—wi 
whom, by the way, she possesses not one quality in common, unless it 
be genius—no singer since the earliest days of Grisi has betokened the 
same amount of talent, and none certainly created the same sensation on 
a first appearance. Madile. Titiens’ voice isa pure soprano, of exqui- 
site quulity, in its tone clear and liquid as a silver bell, of exquisite 
brilliancy, and far mor than ordinary compass. Her upper notes have 
an openness of sound which we donot remember to have heard in any other 
singer. If we add to these qualities unusual fluency and facility, and 
unerring intonation, an admirable method, and a largeness of style which 
belonged to Pasta alone of all preceding singers, our readers will enter- 
tain some idea of the vocal powers and attainments of Mr. Lumley’s new 
prima donna. As an actress, jndging from her performance in Valentine, 
said to be her greatest part, she is hardly less entitled to our admiration. 
Tall, erect and commanding in figure, she walks the boards with consam- 
mate grace and ease, and impresees the beholder at a glance. Her fea- 
tures, if not remarkable for beauty, are singularly expressive, and her 
whole appearance betokens innate grandeur and dignity of mind, as 
befittiag the empress of the lyric drama. In Valentine’s first scene with 
Marguerita, she has only a few notes to sing ; but even these few notes 
declared the beautiful quality and firmness of Madlle. Titiens’ voice. Ia 
the finale to the first act (the second according to the score) ite resonance 
and penetrating power were first manifested. The upper notes sounded 
clear and bright above the band, chorus, and principals, and the curtain 
fell amid enthusiastic cheers from all parts of the house, and a recall for 
all the principals. 

As yet, however, Mademoiselle Titiens had only been heard in con- 
certed music, and opinion was held in abeyance. In the scene in the 
Pre-aux-Clercs, where Valentine over-hears the plot for assassinating 
Raoul, and having met Marcel communicates it to him, which involves the 
air “ O terror mi spaventa,”’ and the grand duet “ Nella notte in sol,” 
Madlle. Titiens created an immense sensation, both by her acting and sing- 
ing, and thenceforward arrested the earnest attention of the entire au- 
dience. The lovely quality of the veice and the pathos of the singer 
combined in the passionate phrase “Ab! ingrato d’offesa mortale,” toue 
every heart. The scene of the conspiration is a still more trying ordeal 
for the artist who sustains the part of Valentine ; Madlle. Titiens, never- 
theless, rose with the occasion, and sang and acted with even greater 
effect throughout the whole of the terrible scene. Not in the singing 
and acting alone, however, will a real artist declare berself on such oe- 
casions. Madlle. Titiens’ by-play was inimitable. Her terror, expressed 
in uneasy motions and hurried actions, lest Raoul should over-hear the 
details of the projected massacre from his place of concealment behind 
the tapestry ; her eager glances towards the place ; her stealthy steps 
in the same direction and cautious listenings, were all evidences ot the 
highest art and impulsiveness. The scene with Raoul was most eplendid 
ofall. The ndest of all dramatic love duets, indeed, was powerfully 
rendered by Mademoiselle Titiens and Signor Giuglini, and created a 
furor. More may be said of this impressive scene on another occasion ; 
at present we must content ourselves with describing it as a eeries of 
grand effects, which reached the climax as Raoul rushed madly from the 
prostrate body of Valentine, and leapt from the window into the street.— 
Morning Herald. 

_—— 
PUNCH’S POLICE COURT. 
HEARTLESS CASE OF CHILD-DROPPING. 

Three slang-looking persons, two of advanced, and one of middle age, 
with a strongly-marked Jewish physiognomy, who gave the respective 
names of Rupert (supposed to be assumed), Law, and Benjamin, were 


g | brought up before Mr. Punch, charged with having deserted a child, at the 


door of the St,Stephen’s Head, a well-known Public-house in Westminster. 
Law and Benjamin, it appeared from the evidence of Inspectors Bright and 
Roebuck, have long been well known to the Police. The former goes 
by the flash name of “Elephant,” and the latter has had innume- 
rable aliases at different times. Besides his present ostensible occupa- 
tion of dealer in old clothes (in which character there isa charge at pre- 
sent against him for a robbery from Cambridge House, the residence of 
Lord Palmerston), he is well known as one of the most active of @ troup 
of street mountebanks, whose performances in the public thoroughfares 
are a mere pretext to draw together a crowd, for the operations of the 








pickpockets, their associates. 
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curred. * * © this time a east wind had furious- | tody, most solemnly declared that he thought himself entitled to what he 
sunh apts apanteliben wared the uoimpeded on all bed sande 0 deskeration OF 
with the in his arms for some time Ladders were now t to the spot, and against the | that he was sorry to hear him say that, 
eS eee place in and some men ascended for the of saving the valuable a8 comme tp 8 wns penees 
which he knew to be house of call, Is well with furniture in the drawing-rooms. In the situated im- | worthy alderman ( 
of the bad and suspicious characters about Westminster, and generally | mediately above the library, were many costly including a fine | vere sentence than he was about to do, and that was that he be 
has his eye on them. The St. Head is a notorious haunt of | cut crystal chandelier and mirrors ; bat such was the intense heat | in Newgate for four months, as a first-class misdomeanant. The defend- 
such ebaracters. Has frequented the house himself, in the discharge of | of the fire that only a few and cabinets could be lowered to the eae tones 

, and knows most of the customers, but had not been there much | ground. With the little drawing-room the men were more successful, | he not the power he 
4 peel a ote gt apeadny wr ge and managed, although with great difficulty, to save a large number of | should not oppose it. 

Lote te expressed his regret that so active an officer Se seeny Seen wn Sane engaged, We: tassing sock SE Moxvment To Tue Late J. G. Locxnart at Drysorca ABBEY.—A mo- 
should have by bad health. He the tor was with a tremendous crash, and the lurid columns of flame t up-| nument to the late J. G. Lockhart, Esq., has been placed in Dryburgh 
quite strong again. The Inspector modestly the ne wards with-renewed fury. No fire-engines had yet arrived. The heat} abbey, where, as most of our readers are no doubt aware, he is interred 
trate, and said he was coming round, the doctors told him. and smoke were already intolerable, and all hope of saving the more va-| close to the remains of his illustrious father-in-law, Sir Walter Scott. 
Saintes cealiitates ost, "Wien ever cat aeedienes Bein luable y was given up. Shortly after Mr. Lockbart’s death, a committee containing many names 
good deal of work in him yet. When he first saw the Benjamin to the north side of the mansion, where a broad flight of | jjInstrious by rank or letters, or both, was formed in London with a view 
with the child in his arms, it was closely wrapped up. He and Inspector | steps lead from the green to the state dining-room on the second floor, to the erection of an appropriate memorial to mark bis last resting place, 


compassion—a in 

eeaittether ented times that night before he took them into cus- 
x evidenily acting in concert. The prisoner Benjamin 

is a well-known “ chaffer,” or “ patterer.” That is the name given to 


, for the purposes of their 
but finding it troublesome, and weakly, that they had deserted it, where 
See ees & the police. 


orth: expressed 

Eo wes 0 belkoute, or Indian child ; apparently about a 
old, much deformed, with an enormous and very diminu- 
tive extremities, and evidently in the last stage of weakness. It had a 
ticket with the name “ Bill” about its neck, and was clamsily wrapped 
up in some ts of a very old imitation Indian shawl outside, and 
under this ¢ large piece of Liverpool cotton bagging, a remnant of Man- 
print, and a bit of Belfast linen almo t new, all which the Inspec- 
he believed had been stolen. The clothes had evidently not been 
for the child, but were carelessly huddled about it, so tight that 
the poor little thing could hardly breathe, though it was, at the same 
time, most imperfectly protected | from the cold. The appearance of the 
poor little wretch caused a thrill of horror in Court. Anything more 
ey faplonsite it would be difficult to imagine. 

worthy Magistrate seemed much affected, and said he had never 

ees «eae a Had inquiries been made as to the real 
Payeatage of the child ? 

The Inspector said the police had made every inquiry; but though 
several persons had called at the station-house, in the hopes of identify- 
ing it, no one would own the poor little thing. 

An elderly man from the body of the Court, who gave his name as 
ro here came forward, and said he had lately lost an Indian baby, 

had been entrusted to him by its parents. He asked leave to ex- 


Ht 


it was rather like the baby he had 
missed, it was not the same. His was a handsomer, and better propor- 
tioned baby altogether. He knew the prisoners, whom he had ordered 
off from his own door some weeks ago, but without effect. They had as- 
saulted him on that occasion, and he was still suffering from their vio- 
lence. They had not this child with them at that time. They had cer- 
tainly used the most horrible threats against his Indian child, and the 
prisoner Benjamia in particular, shvok his fist at it, and called it names, 
and swore he should never rear it, He thought, in consequence of their 
conduct on that occasion, that this might be his child, which they had 


kidnapped, but he was now satisfied it was not. 
The istrate inquired if he was quite clear that it was not the same 
child, and asked whether the diff in appearance to which he spoke 





might not be owing to ill-treatment " the prisoners ? 
‘emple said he did not think so. It was certainly not his child. He 
would not own it at any price. 
The Prisoners on being called on for their defence, prevaricated at 
first, bat at last admitted the desertion. Benjamin said it was the child 
the er Law ; that Rupert aud he had helped Law to dress it ; 
but that the clothes it wore were Law’s own ; they were things he had 
him ; that the child had no mother living, but that they had dene 
best by it. Rupert said that they had dropped it where it was 
found, because it was ailing, aod they didn’t think it would live, and had 
no means of getting medicine for it, and they thought, if they dropped 
it, it would be taken up by some charitable Christian or other, and taken 
care of, that was all they wanted. They were very fond of the child, 


bless its little heart. While saying this the prisoner pretended to shed | 8¢ the name of Lady Mildred Hope, she who electioneered her husband 
tears. 


The worthy Magistrate sternly told him not to add hypocrisy to cruelty. | hardmouthed Arabs will canter up to the steam engine like lambs. — 
He was afraid that in taking the child out in this way, at this very incle- | Private letter from London, April 16. 


ment season, weak and ill-provided with clothes, as it was, they had 


thought of nothing but how to use it for their own advantage, and as a I , = 
means of levying contributions upon the public with more success. | burgh has just had its attractions d by th 
The wretched child certainly seemed very likely to die if left in their | Palm-house. It is a spacious and elegant structure, and has been erected 
hands, but that was no reason why its natural protectors should throw at a cost to Government of about £6,400. The former palm-house, built 
the burden of its support, education, and bringing up, upon the public, | #bout 25 years ago, has been retained as an adjunct to the new one. The 
He would commit the prisoners for trial. It would be for a jury to | 0ld building, raised in 1833, is octagonal in form, with a breadth on all 
say whether in dropping the child as they had done, they had acted with sides of from 50 to 60 feet, and the new one, into which it opens on one 
rfect indifference to its fate, or really with the intention of getting it | Side, is an oblong of 100 feet by about 70. In addition to the enlarged 
able and willing to rear it than them- = thereby obtained is the advantage gained by the way of height, 

selves. Certainly the much frequented character of the place where they | the : P 
had dropped it might be thought to be in favour of the more charitable | Palm-house consists of a massive stone structure, 35 feet high, with tall 
view, and he hoped for the prisoners’ sake it would be so considered by | arched windows on every side, and upon the masonry 


to the hands of persons more 


a jury of their countrymen. 


The prisoners were fully committed for trial at the approaching Ses-| and outside both its stages. The style and proportions of the edifice give 
sion. Law was very violent when the officers were removing him, but | it both a spacious appearance from within and a commanding aspect 
sree treated the matter with levity. The prisoner Benjamin, after | from without. The palms, formerly crowded and almost packed toge- 
declaring that his business would be ruined, and repeatedly asking to be | ther in the older bui ding, have now been distributed over both. Many 
allowed to speak to the worthy Magistrate in private, was conveyed to| of the taller ones have fr 


the van apparently much dejected. 
——_— 


DoxreristLx Hovse.—As we mentioned on Wednesday, Donibristle | having been established in 1670, originally in the centre of the present 
House, one of the seats of the Earl of Moray, situated on the Fifeshire| city ; and after successive removals it was established in its present 
coast of the Firth of Forth, about six miles west of Burntisland, was to- | picturesque situation at Inverleith in 1822. The cultivation of the palm 
tally destroyed by fire on Tuesday forenoon. The mansion, although | was an early object of interest in the garden, and some of the fine a 
ng but few traits of architectural beauty, was in point of situa- | decorati eith- 

in Scotland. Surrounded | walk, A 
ed, gently-sloping hills, the waters of the | be added to the garden on the west side, making its whole area 17 acres, 
Firth breaking within a few yards of the building, its quaint Elizabethan | It is also in view to unite with it the garden of the Caledonian Horticul- 
walls could be distinctly seen on a clear day from all the eminence of | tural Society immediately adjacent, and to use the latter as an arbore- 
and East Lothian, forming a pleasing and attractive feature in the} tam. The Professor 
the Forth. The extensive grounds attached to the house cover | of about 200 — annually 
an area of perhaps 1400 acres, and the approahes to the building through | of oS 
the park are famous for their extent and loveliness, From the double | plication is being made to Government for an addition to the present 
lodge and entrance-gate at Aberdour to the mansion, the distance is three | allowance to the establishment, which was fixed in 1833 at £1,000 a-year, 
the west gate a little more than a mile, while a third | since which 
m Al , runs close by the| and the new palm-house built, it being found that without an increased 
side, and in summer forms a delightful promenade. A stately | grant it is impossible either to maintain the establishment creditably 
, Ornaments the ae and efficiently, or to complete the p 
ition to the “living galleries of 
aged trees” which relieve and beautify the other approaches, there is a 
— iron entrance-gate on the west scarcely inferior in design | at the Central Criminal Court, Mr. Edward Auchmuty Glover, the late 
workmansh' Ze that of Buckii he house itself was} member for Beverley, took his trial for misdemeanour, in having unlaw- 
or n4 built in shape of the letter H, the two spaces facing the north| fully made a false declaration as to his property qualification to sit as a 
south, and was three storeys high, exclusive of the attics ; but a) member of 


il 


one of the most charming and pict 
on all sides by thickly-w 





-) 


miles, and that from 
, diverging from the one fro 


water’ 


enue of beeches, half-a-mile in | 
from the Aberdour gate, while in 


ngham Palace. 


1 


cen! ago the spaces were built and the house 
ponaibie - 

separated from the lawn abo @ splendid iron 
rious device, incline directly to the et | spl 


the further shore, stands the noble residence of the Earl of Rosebery. 
fteen years have elapsed since 


sccommodation the west wing was 
» It wasshortly after seven 0 


a wish to see the child, which was | ceed 


formed as nearly as| the es to the jury, said that the defendant was elected member 
into a square. Two detached wings are on either side, a little | for 
to the south of the main building ; and immediately below these, grassy | but a petition was su 


's edge. Almost opposite the | of Commons, to whom the matter was referred, reported that this had 
house the rocky isle of Inchcolm is seen in the Firth ; while beyond, on eam ie hy, Aa ne umn ab oe pnd lle pare Bw At- 


° torney 
Donibristle was the fixed | nal proceeding against the defendant. Ev 
family. Since then the visits of any of the family 
have been few ; but Lord Moray’s brother, the Hon. John Stuart, usually 
See Se Sa ancestral seat once or twice a-year. The man- 
was thus left almost entirely in charge of a few domestics, for whose Se eee on nes 5 Aly meena, ween Oo aee st 


clock in the morning that the calamity 00- the House of Commons. The defendant 


snatched two atin the wall—one of Sir Philip Ainslie, 

b; Le ae and the other of King Charles L, by Vandyke, a duplicate 
which is at 

seen difficulty became apparent. The doorway was too small to al- 


One of them had his jacket nearly burned off his back, but was fortu- 
nately ——— ial,  * = °° * — By two o’clock nothing re- 
mained of Donibristle saving the bare and charred walls. 

We understand that the mansion and furniture sre insured in the North 
British Office to the extent of about £18,000; but the great loss of pro- 
perty, amongst which were large antique mirrors of great value and ca- 

inets of very costly workmanship, will, it is believed, considerably ex- 
this amount. A very small proportion only of the goods was saved. 
A large os of the Regent Moray was rescued from the fire, but the 
greater part o: 
house, were quite destroyed. Fortunately, the family plate was not kept 
at Donibristle, and the private papers of the noble proprietor were in a 
portion of one of the detached wings. 

It seems that this is the third time disastrous fires have occurred at 
Donibristle. About the time of Queen Mary, when the “bonnie Earl of 
Moray,” son-in-law of the Regent, was murdered in the old house by 
Hantly, the place was set on fire. It was subsequently rebuilt, and about 
sixty years ago the west wing was burned dewn by accident.—Scotsman. 





Loxpow Cvs Gossrp.—It will be no news to you that on the evening 
of his final defeat Lord Palmerston forgot himself entirely, and stamped 
and swore like a stage-driver. He soon however recovered his equani- 
mity under the mellow influence of my lady and the Reform Club, and 
has been in great good humour ever since, telling all sorts of stories. 
Among others, he said that when he offered the Colonial Seals to Lord 
Stanley, the young nobleman wanted very much to take them. Lord 
Derby being at Knowsley at the time, Lord Stanley dutifully posted off 
to ask leave to accept the offer. The old Lord was playing billiards when 
his son arrived ; as he did not expect him, thought some accident 
must have happened. His exclamation, then, was natural: “ Hallo, 
Edward, are you going to be married, or is Dizzy dead?” But the de- 
sired permission was, as we know, refused at the moment; and when 
Lord Derby wanted his son to take the same Seals the other day, rumour 
rans that the heir of the house of Derby refused at first, reminding his 
father of the facts I have just mentioned. However, Papa insisted, and 
the obedient boy at last gave in, with the protest: “ Well, if I must, I 
suppose I must ; but the end will be that, as hitherto we have done our 
dirty washing between ourselves, me must now do it before thirteen!” 

* * * * Immediately after the late bungle about the Kroomen, Lord 
a was dining at the Palace, when a Despatch Box was 
brought in for the President of the Board of Control, which of course he 
did not venture to open in the Presence. The Queen however wished to 
know its contents, adding that perhaps it might contain a telegram from 
Lucknow. So my Lorg opened it, and closed it again himself, with the 
remark : “ Oh, it’s not’ from Lucknow.’ But Her Majesty’s curiosity 
was excited to know what was sent so pointedly to the Palace, and she 
expreseed her wish to see it. A Queen’s wish cannot, as you know, be 

; and the paper was handed to her to read—and what do you 
think it was? Only a note from Lord Derby, giving my Lord Ellenborough 
a sound wigging. You can believe as much as you please of these stor- 
ies. They pass current here for what they are worth. 

The horsetaming mania continues ; and all that portion of the com- 
munity that is cursed with the ownership of unsaleable and ill-broken 
horses rushes to join the ranks of Mr. Rarey’s pupils. On dit however 
that the effect of the cure is temporary ; and that the beasts soon resume 
their natural awkwardness of character. Ladies—and amongst them I 





into Parliament—seem to expect that under the professor's auspices, their 





New Patm-Hovse at Eprvsurcu.—The fine botanic garden at Edin- 
e H 


Pp g of a new 





new building being 72 feet high, and the old one only 42. The new 


rests a double 
stage oblong dome of glass and iron, with iron galleries running inside 


om time to time had to be pruned and cropped 
to save the roof, but in the new building they will have the amplest li- 


mits. 
The Edinburgh Botanic Garden is probably the oldest in the country, 


the new building were brought from the old garden, at 
t 2} imperial acres of beautifally wooded ground will shortly 


of Botany of Edinburgh University teaches a class 
the garden and museum, and for a series 
,000 persons have annually visited the garden. Ap- 


date the museum has been opened, the hothouses extended, 





t improv. 





Tue Case or Mr. Gioven, Late M.P. ron BeverLey.—On the 9ih, ult. 


House of Commons. Mr. James, in opening the case for 


borough of Beverley, in Yorkshire, at the last general election, 


uently presented inst his return, upon the 
that he was not daly qualified, and the Committee of the House 


time being was directed to take the nt crimi- 
idence was Gren ws great 

he trial terminated on Monday, when the jury returned a verdict of 
ilty, bat recommended the defendant to mercy upon the ground that 


the loose way in which declarations of pro; were the bar of 


vain, | Steell, R.S.A. The monument was comp 
@ battering-ram. After a few | sculptor’s studio in the beginning of this week, and on Wednesday was 


the paintings, of which there were very many in the | ta] 


zB 
g 
3 
; 
: 
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y 
placed over the grave at Dryburgh, in the presence of the Right Honour- 
able Sir John M‘Neill, acting for the London Committee, of Mr. Steell, 
and others. The monument, which is placed in a horizontal position, 


t in the possession of Her Majesty. But an unfore- | consists of an oblong block of Peterhead granite, beautifully polished, 


from eighteen to twenty inches thick, upwards of eight feet in length, 
and about three feet in breadth. Its upper surface bears a finely exe- 
cuted bronze medallion, presenting an expressive profile of the deceased, 
and an inscription. In treatment and style the granite portion of the mo- 
nument exhibits considerable novelty as contrasted with the panel and 
pedestal form Derg found in our cemeteries. ‘The artist has con- 
trived, with artistic result, to make the memorial harmonise as much as 
possible with the Gothic architecture around its site, and at the same time 
to impart the feeling so characteristic of the Christian tomb. To what 
ae | be termed the basement, succeeds a double tier of bold mouldin 
distinctly revealed—the upper moulding receding slightly inw 

and the monument ending at the top in a tablet or elling, on the face 
of which the medallion and the following inscription (in bronze capital 
letters) are placed :—“ Here, at the feet of Sir Walter Scott, lie the mor- 
remains of John Gibson-Lockhart, his son-in-law, biographer, aod 
friend. Born 14th June 1794 ; died 25th November 1854.” Elegance 
and simplicity, conjoined with a massiveness which impresses the eye, are 
the prevailing features of the monument—the artistic effect being greatly 
strengthened by the superior quality of the granite employed, which, for 
its bulkly fw pe is remarkably pure and free of stain.—Zdinburgh 
Scotsman, April 10. 





Movurnive ror OLp Comrapes.—It was with sincere pain and regret 

that I heard on arrival in Calcutta of the death and wounds of so many 
excellent officers and personal triends. Poor Campbell, Colonel of the 

90th, than whom no braver or more skilful soldier served in India, and 

who had in the short term of his service here evinced the same qualities 

of courage, and resolution, and judgment by which he was rising rapidly 

to notice in the Crimean war! His wound was not severe, but, aggra- 

vated by the climate, by exposure, and by want of those hospital com- 

forts which it is not possible to provide in the field, it occasioned his la- 

mented death. Of Major Roger Barnston, of the same regiment, who 

served with it and on the head-quarters’ staff during the Crimean war, 

it becomes me to speak also in terms of unaffected praise. He was no 

friend of the press, of newspapers, or of their correspondents, qué cor; 
respondents, but he was a thorough soldier, enthusiastic in his profession, 

accomplished in its practice, honest and gallant. Colonel Woodford, of 
the Rifle Brigade, an old Crimean friend, was one whose loss is regretted 
by the whole army, and there is not an officer or man who knew him 
who does not burn to avenge his death. And Glastonbury Neville, of 
whose fate, though it is an old story, I have just heard by accident. Who 

of those who served before Sebastopol does not remember him? How 
many will recollect the clear notes of that pleasant voice, now silent for 

ever! How many will remember the long nights passed with him in the 
deadly service of the trenches! On a former opportunity, when that 
war was near its close, I had occasion to mention his name as that of an 
officer who had been on no less than 100 times on duty in the trenches, 
He was then Lieutenant in the Royal Engineers, and he looked forward 
vo the time when, being Captain, he might receive some reward for his 
services ; but I hear that at the time of his death he had not received his 
much coveted brevet rank, possibly from “ want of service.” I cannot 
go through all the list—it is long and mournful ; and, after all, somehow 
or other I feel that it is sad to die in such a war as this, after escaping 
the glorious chances of the campaign which preceded it.—_Russell’s Corresp. 
from India ( Times.) —— 

Tus HIGHLANDERS AND THE “ Curer.’’—Lugard’s division consists of 
the 3rd brigade, consisting of the 34th (part detached), 38th, and 53rd 
Regiments, and of the 4th brigade, formed of the 42d Regiment, 93d Re- 
giment, and 4th Lay Rifles. Most of these regiments are in an effi- 
cient state, but the Highlanders are conspicuous not only f.r their cos- 
tume, but for their steady and martial air on parade andin the field. As 
they marched off in the early gray of the morning, with the pipes play- 
ing (really this time) “ The Campbells are coming,” one caught a vi- 
sion of the interior of Lucknow through the dancing sheen of their arms. 
The Chief inspected them, and seemed highly pleased with what he saw. 
As for himself, he wears a serviceable air which bespeaks confidence and 
resolution, and gives the notion of hard work and success. Everything 
about him is for service, even down to the keen-edged sabre in a coarse 
leather sheath, not dangling and clattering from his side and hitting the 
flanks of his horse from gaudy sling belts, but tacked up compactly by a 
stout shoulderbelt just over his hip. Not that Sir Colin wishes to be 
looked on as a beau sabreur—he would “drop on” to any of his Staff 
whom he saw riding about with his sword drawn—but that he thinks 
most likely ifa man wears a weapon it ought to be as handy and as 
ready as may be; and so of his nether man, not clothed in regulation 
with gold stripes, but in stout brown corduroy, warranted to wear in 
any climate. The chief of the staff and the officers of the Staff for the 
most part follow the example of the Commander-in-Chief, who leads the 
fashion in camp.—TJbid, before Lucknow 





Cwartes Mackay 1x Canapa.—The reception given by the Canadians 
to this distinguished poet, has been cordial in the extreme. No English 
traveller or literary man who has hitherto visited this country has been 
welcomed with a tithe of the enthusiasm, which has greeted the popular 
songster, in every city in Canada in which he has set foot. At Montreal, 
after his lecture in the Bonsecour Market Hall, on “ Poetry and Songs,” 
which was attended by upwards of 1,600 persons, he was entertained at 
a public supper at the Donegana Hotel. The band of the 73rd regiment, 
under the leadership of Mr. Prince, was in attendance during the even- 
ing, and honoured the Poet with a serenade, appropriately playing some 
of his own melodies. At Toronto, where he has lectured under the aus- 
pices of the Mechanics’ Institute, he has been honoured by the attend- 
ance of the largest audiences ever known to have gathered in the city to 
listen to a lectare. The St. Lawrence Hall was densely crowded on both 
occasions ; many persons were unable to obtain even standing room. At 
Hamilton, where he lectured twice, the same enthusiasm prevailed, and 
at the close of the second leeture, he was invited to a public en 
tainment at the Anglo-American Hotel, which was attended by many 0 
the notabilities and leading merchants of the city. At London, where the 
corporation grinted the gratuitous use of the City Hall for the occasion, 
an aadience of 1,000 persons was present and, as in other cities, a public 
supper was hastily organized, at which the healths went round until the 
small hours of the morn ; and libations were drank full of loyalty to- 
wards the old country and attachment to the new. Mr. Mackay will no 
doubt take home the most favourable impressions of Canada, and express 
himself deeply sensible of the kindness shown to him by its warm hearted 

ple. Mr. y was entertained at supper last night at the Rossia 

ouse ; and he leaves us this morning en rowe for England. He will, we 

understand, visit Quebec, before he takes his departure from amongst 
us.—Toronto Globe, April 27. 


Tue Boomeranc.—Professor Lovering, of Harvard University, read, 
on Thursday, a paper before the American Association for the Advance 
ment of Science, upon the boomerang, an Australian weapon, from thirty 
to forty inches in length and two and a half to three inches in width, 
———s gradually from the handle to the point, and in shape resem- 
bling somewhat a sickle. The Australian barbarian early acquires the 
art of projecting it with terrible effect. He can hurl into the air to & 
height of many feet, giving it a momentum and direction which will 
cause it to return to agua; @ be ote axa Bi forward in cay Gir 
tion, straight or oblique, and it is said quite round a tree or a hill, and 
make it, the principal force is spent, return to any place which he 


may d Europeans are very awkward in wielding it ; not knowing 
how to fix its direction and return, they are extremely liable to give i 








ving been ordered into cus- 











an impetus which will impel it back into their own faces. But the native, 
trained from early childhood to its use, will hurl it with an effect almost 
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Evening Post. 

¢Neriey Hosrrrat.—The military hospital at Netley, in Hampshire, 
will be 1,500 feet “iat i, about 20 feet more tinh 6g oes 
mile in length. In to render it as salubrious 


yd poy dls of Soutarpion Water, 
gradually to the edge of the cliff, the foot of which the sea almost washes, 
and be ornameated with fountains and flowers. This will form a beau- 
tifal and healthy promenade for the invalid soldiers. A sea wall 
be built the whole length of the tal grounds, to preserve the 
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PROBLEM No. 487, sy Evcexe B. Coox. 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 

We are mortified beyond expression at the many errors which have crept of 
late into this corner of the Albion : the Problem of last week can be solved in two 
moves, in place of four! Hereafter, we shall take especial pains that our chess- 
— readers be not subject to this enneyence.— Ed. Alb. 


CoRRESPONDENTS.—We offer a Prize of a set of Chessmen, and board, worth 
inet from 15 to 18 dollars, for the best set of two Problems, viz :—one of 





NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND STOCK OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE. 
fF. DERBY & COMPANY, 
Tatlo 


Government Building, 
STREET, 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL STREET, WEST SIDE OF AND CLOSE TO BROADWAY. 
EING MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER L PREMISES THAN 


IGHTED 
those occu! for the display of their Merchandise, 
Which, for Bieaa nck Valen an aod EXTENT. ts ti ota walled 
eaioatl ie, LARGEST yieee cabs ‘OM TAILORING ESTABLISH- 
MENT IN NEW YORK, if not in the World, recet 
MESSRS. IRS. BARLOW. PA PAYNE ba co., 


ag err wt cr wean. desirable novelty for GENTLE- 
WeN's Dt DRESS, S3 and will be fe ll be Se upon inspection, for corgi UALITY and PRICE, the 
best house for ECONOMY ia the United Staves. he - 


1858. SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING 1858. 
FOR MEN AND BOYS, 
ALFRED MUNROE & CO., 441 BROADWAY, 


BETWEEN CANAL AND GRAND STREETS. 
A LARGE Assortment of Men’s Croraine of all kinds and sizes, for fine or common use, 
from medi moderate prices. 





jum to fine qualicy, at 
Boys’ Clothing 
OF all stass, end. goede. adapted to sll ages, from three yours to manheed, for dress or 


every-day wear. 
Men's and Boys’ Shirts and Furn Goods. 
Leepe Asseeims of Piece Seema in the CUSTOM DEPARTMENT. 
A deviation on marked pri 
Corresponding House in New Orleans, 34 Magazine Street. 


THE EVERETT HAT, 
HAyexe ESTABLISHED ITs O1.AIMS UPON THE ATTENTION OF THE TRADE 
A Dress Hat. 


The undersigned feel encouraged to make in pursuanee 


policy as heretofore announced by them, and have a0 ne — 


of offering, for the ex- 








amination of their 
THE CRITTENDEN HAT, 
Watch lepetag the line of trade alsead by its pred uite undisturbed 
for hae and no = p Y eld es : ite claime to notice—tike 
fret ose naine Selvomuat bounds Opes cian cy ealnceomn eae 


EXCELLENCE OF ITS QUALITY, 
Whether it be in n material, cotour, or proportion, and in being altogether just what it should 


be for the purpose 
A anche pes HAT, 
With a crown sufficient to protect the head, and to shade the face. 
DALLA SHUTE ie co., No. 45 45 matic 








ATTRACTIVE STOCK FO FOR SPRING. 
CARPETING AND UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
MUCH BELOW CUSTOMARY PRICES. 

PATENT TAPESTRY, BRUSSELS, VELVET, INGRAIN, THREE PLY AND 
LOW PRICED CARPETINGS, OIL CLOTHS, RUGS, MATs, MAT- 
TING, STAIR CARPRTINGS, &c., &c. 

Also in Great Variety— 

BROCATELLES, DAMASKS, RICH PRINTED LASTINGS, MOREENS, LACE 
AND MUSLIN CURTAINS, LACE DRAPERIES, GILT CORNICES, 
WINDOW SHADES, 4c. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 255, 257, 259 & 261 Grand Street. 





AT RICHMOND'S, 
587 BROADWA 
OFFOSITER METROPOLITAN HOTEL. 


ENGLISH BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
122 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
(BRANCH OF OUR LONDON ESTABLISHMENTS.) 








AT THE BROADWAY MANTILLA STORE, 


0. 479 BROADWAY, TWO DOORS BRLOW WALLACK’S, an an DE- 
signs in All SILK and KILK and LACE MANTILLAS at very low prices. Also some 


VERY HANDSOME FRENCH LACE MANTILLAS, 
Just Received—Styles entirely different to any other house. 
A large assortment of 


CLOTH RAGLANS, IN ALL THE FASHIONABLE SHADES. 
See Revolving Figures in the Windows. 


RICH LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


MILLER & GRANT, No. 703 Broadway, 
Have now on hand, 
Veus. COLLARS, Cares. 
Serrs, Mavens, Haxpxercuters, 





Por 
of their tmpertaiions & and of the best intabelintlier "designs novel, and shapes good, “and at 
moderate prices. 





ERY Choice and Select Patterns of Ladies’ Dress and Soft Caps, Head- Dresses, &c. YR. SPOTTIS WOODE, PUBLISHERS & IMPORTERS or THE STAND- 
up under the personal - jerintendence oof Mrs. Richmond. Alse a Choice Asso: ah a E ke rai AUTHORISED KDITIONS. An Extensive Stock constantly on hard, aude 
of Lace Basques, Like usion son end Me . arning Goods. We are also pre BS ared 2 exnibit * superior Geass V — or Berets BixoiNGs, Also Episcopal Ww. 8S.) Prayer Books, an 
tock of French Embroideri jes an e Goods. Gbildres’s ves, all sizes. Our res rian Psalms, oo 
new Tournure Steel Spring Skirt, with Steel Bustle, superior to an at $3. E, CHEESW RIGHT, (Removed from 47 Cliff Street) Agent for U. 8. 
M Broadway 
ER’S BAZAAR. 


RSETS AND SKIRTS.—F h Mad. 
Com $125. Every description of Ladies’ and M est De ate Coreete, at 
Sorsets. 


ain ey 4 “aowy ves — ek. oo, 
Fren leven Spring Skirts, Agency for Alexandre’s Gloves, 
— ich Homey ress Trimmings, &ec., ” at ee ueee BAZAAR. 882 Brond wa: betwee 
nineteenth Streets, neat door to Bridgeman’s Seed Store and the 
pe story. 





TO SO 

RINKERS OF COnGR ETS WATER We e are reliably tas 

that mineral waters, “ Saratoga’’ water and sali 
“ Saratoga’ salts, are ho impeaed = the public in the fowbert Pore South- western 
wi persons buying these articles Congress 
water, &c., wisevene of Revategs, Sere ane wares of oi Bint, gress down to ditch 
woes and the arti manner on the public are mostly artificial 

entirely worthless, and often us to persons desiring the effect of Concress Waren, the 

effect of them being entirely aiderent f from that genuine Concress Warer, freq 

Creebekeas eeatinne vertigo, &c., sometimes resulting in serious permanent difficulties ” 
nee ~ pe wers and destroying the tone of the stomach and bowels, often: 

a case 





KID GLOVES, 
NEW MAKE IN SPLENDID QUALITY AND COLOURS, EQUAL TO ALEXANDRES, 
at 8734. gn Paff Sleeves, the new style trimmed in all paleers, 
. a assortment roideries, Ribbons, ngs, K 
kirts, Fancy Paris Pins iv great variety, at 
HATHAWAY’S, 687 Broadway. 





three moves, and the other of four or five moves, at the option of the 
The set of Problems to be accompanied by a motto, the maker’s name, and the 
solution.—No conditional Problems will be allowed, nor any of a less or greater 
number of moves than three, four, or five. These will be handed to a Committee 
of three, who will decide on their merits, without seeing the solutions, and with- 
out knowing the name of the maker.—Should the Committee fail in discovering 
the solution of one or more of the Problems, we shall in that case, furnish it to 
them, and ceteris , one of the undiscovered Problems will win the prize. 
—aAll Problems for competition must be sent to the Chess editor of the Albion, 
on or before the 15th of June ; the decision to take effect one month later. 


PALMER'S PATENT LEG. 
By —— & CO., 
AT 19 GREEN STREET, BOSTON T 378 BROADWAY, NEW YORE ; 
= AT 376 CHESNUT stREeT PHILADELPHIA. 
Ri rirots 20rm Annvat Farr, 1857.—“The Best Artificial Leg. Pal- 
mer’s still retains ig euperioriy over all others—Gold Medal.—D. M. Reese, M. ; J. M. 
M.D. ; H. G. Cox, M. sen 





In Erichsen’s new and poplar wo pa ee ony Gant this limb has been 
honourably noticed as follows, to ts ae ar fa the Artidetet Le B, wesw 
possess, is the one invented by Mr. B. F invention = the f 
at the World’s Exhibition of 1261. I merlin the ¢ enti the 


a’s distinguished w on Sargery, with Notes and Gestevatiien by Valentine 

Mott, M.D., Prof. of Coroners, & & the following extract, to wit :—*' The artificial leg of Mr. B, 

F. Palmer has won the adm on of the most prominent surgeons in Great Britain, F: 

try. cervainly ts one of the greatest triumphs of American ingenalty id 
Pamphlets, containing valuab’ and 


references, will b 
gent guatéo to all who agpty to ” 





REMOVAL. 
} CONSEQUENCE OF THE DESTRUCTION BY FIRE OF MY OLD STORE IN 
Maiden Lane, I have removed to the commodious warehouse 
NO. 50 MURRAY STREET, 
WHERE I OFFER FOR SALE 

FRENCH CHINA, Dias TEA, AND TOILET SETS, vasm, CaRD-BASKETS, 

PITTOONS, COLOGNE-BOTTLES, 

Parian Marble ‘Statnetenn, Bohemian and Belgian Glassware, 

Goblets, Champagne and other Wine-Glasses, and all the newest productions in Bohemian 
Fancy Coloured Glasswares, Glass Shades, French Bronzes, and other Fancy Articles. 


\ desire to inform gentlemen, ey to visit France, that pos peave in Paris, Rue Paradis 
Poissonniere No 32, will attend to the purchase, packing, eee S of any Parisian 
goods, for a moderate commission. CHARLE “AHR 3 

No. 50 Murray Street, New York. 


ee wo be gre effect Laon I in no wise diferent from that 
aieatice saline f in water—while Concress WaTer produces 
neither griping or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it being 


tonie as well as curative. The Spring, as is well known, is the spring, which during 
sixty-three years past, has built = repul a, yet some have confounded the 
name of the spring with that of place—thus opportunity for swindlers to foist 

worthless articles upon the public on the strength of the reputation obtained by the Congress 


ie p 
Spi in a hk series of years. The ag thus inflicted upon the public and ourselves is 
goring: for on these spurious articles, and finding clther no effect or injurious effects 
from they in future refuse the genuine Congress Warsr, supposing that a. have 
already tried it. It is not a sufficient g of its g that it is in bottles and boxes 
bearing our names, as the old bottles and boxes are Ereedily uy pong ae by counterfeiters for 
the purpose of filling them with their valueless article and it as Congress 





That it is impossibie je to form 
celebrated chemist, Sir Humphrey Davy, as ine the 
gredients so as to make an article of Ce quality, the effects of which will be the same oe the 


natural water.”” On writing us, we w: my ya and by 
ordering from us direct, ——< ~4Ae. t safely for- 
warded to any of the world. We reiterate our caution, to buy the » genuine Concress Wie 
Ter only, of le persons, and to examine the lettering of the cork brand. 
CuUARKE & WHIT 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 





REMOVAL. 
WILDER'S PATENT SALAMANDER SAFES, 
DEPOT REMOVED FROM 122 WATER STREET, TO 
191 Broadway, cor. of Dey St. 


Tks eeiebrated Fire and Burglar vet te is secured with the best Powder and Burg- 
roof Locks, and 








GENIN'S LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
OUTFITTING BAZA 





PALMER '& CO. 
INVENTION IN ARTIFI LEGS 
ELPHO'S ANGLESEY LEG WITH HIS NEWLY INVENTED LATERAL ELASTIC 
May 6th, 1857). The lost Li 





Joints (Patented above superior substitute ~ a imb, combin- 
ing all the ad d Anglesey Leg, with the improvement of the 
clastic side of the ancle joint (never before successfull imfiated). This side motion 


tion o ‘be ani 
an elastic life-like feeling peculiarly grateful and ee to the wearer, besides 
pelos It _ above has pane ughly tested, and W. 8. = it with con- 
kno: 


fidence pe qeare ; per ener), 08 mperior any Artificial Leg 
a CrP nos | PATENT TIFICIAL HAND, which is so arranged that the wearer 
open and shut the fingers, write, &c. Call or address 
WM. SELPHO, 516 Broadway, opposite the St. Nicholas Hetel. 


CLARENDON HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
Corner of Fourth Avenue and Eighteenth Street, 
es SPACIOUS AND FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, OCCUPYING A BEAUTIFUL AND 
healthful ition near Acad 


jemy of Music, and in the vicinity of other prominent 
artistic and scientific institutions of ae city, yet convenient to business, has irec- 
f the undersigned been favou with’ an z an ex wal nef fo 





tensive and liberal e. for which 

they return their sincere leave to state to their friends at they beve, at much 

expense, refitted the entire it, and it is now in perfect pny for the reesption of 
KERNER & BIRCH. 


Terms—$2 50 per day. No charge for Baths. 


LONDON BOOKS. 
T= 2 SUBSCRIBER WOSLD RESPECTFULLY INVITE ALL WHO ARE DESIROUS 
buying Books to call and examine his large stock ef English aud Foreign Books. The 

lowest cash price of all the a are marked in the first volume of each set, and devia- 
tion is made from the price marked. The subeeriber is constant! “ees Books from Eu- 
pee eT Bp logues ef the same with the prices annex: ed. Catal ie No. 10 is now 
fe pee Sent to any PO REE een ee Sraete, S98 ae forge by a 
ing the subscriber. T. W. REEV Importer of English and Foreign Sooks, 
No. 138 Fulton mn bet. Nassau St., and Broadway, New York. 


REMOVAL. 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HAVE REMOVED FROM NO. 4 WALL STREET, 
TO THEIR NEW OFFICE, 
NOS. 112 AND 114 BROADWAY, 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 








J. MILTON SMITH, Secretary. 
New York, May Ist, 1858. 





yt} % WAT & se 
‘SON & GIBBS, from 5 Wall St., to 1 
G BANK ANKING 4ND COLLECTION "dOUan, Colect through Bi ers 
ritish Provinces at the lowest rates, and deliver proceeds on the day of 


"“Rebexences. —Mechanics’ Bank, St. Nicholas Bank, Mercantile Toate tre Irving Bark. 
Past due claims collected or secured under our own Sonera and thro agh our own At- 
torneys, with whom we are in constant corresp nee, without extra oneres to our clients, 
a ays ured paper from our Baokers to our Attorneys on the day of protest, if de- 
ot, as °F immediate action securing claims which delay might bag hopeless. 
owe pha special ission, to over fifty well-known houses in this city, among whom 
deg : E. Hennequin & Co, ; Gillaume, Fargis so Co. ; ‘whit am Lottimer & Co. ; 
= ; Kents, Lowber & Smyth; Rufus Story; A. & H. Brown & Co. ; Solomon 





PT BOSE tn nee in need of Artificial T _ and those o 
‘ee who find it i ient 
upon metal plates, are invited to czamine a sty le in whieh no #0 tal mr Pe 
been in use two 


strong, always fitting perfectly, and erery is extremely light and 


to eae purposes d 
ca agenica No. 35 Bond St., New York. 


FRAMES ota THE PORTRAITS OF 
FLORENCE NIGHTING. 
rine bast Whe, and at the lowest A wp ng 1 
W, F. GA 
LOOKING-GLASS & PICTURE-FRAME MANUFACTURER, 
Cor. Granp & Evizanera Srs., New York. 


nee Se y, be seen at the Albion office, where orders ma: 
prom) attended 
with to and faithfully executed. Orders 





be left, Mage will be 
from the yoountey will be to 








PATENT CUT LOAF SUGAR, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE UNDERSIGNED, 
Bite ctdechedadd om TO HAVEMEYER & MOLLER. 
up pee x Re, contains no fine Sagar, and is of stperior quality. 


Ww AM MOLLER, 
No. 99 Wall 





Every FAMILY should have Giffing’s Patent Ice-Break- 
Fatarca by Fane. tl the Hardware tnd Roos Furaisning Sores in te Union. Manu- 


En ing Three extensive Show-Rooms, and comprising Twelve distinct Departments, viz : 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BONNETS AND HEAD-DRESSES, 
Ladies’ and Children’s Hosiery.—Children’s Fancy Hats.—Laces and Embroideries. 
Infants’ Wardrobes.—Ladies’ and Children’s Shoes.—Maniillas and Talmas. 
Boys’ Hats and Caps —Boys’ and Youths’ honey ee wl and 
Boys’ Furnishing Goods—Gents’ Dress and Undress Hats. 

The Assortment in each Department is Full and Complete. 

GENIN’S BAZAAR, 513 BROADWAY, ST. NICHOLAS HOTEL. 


AUTION TO THE PURLEC. 
YON’S ueeenens —Wuereas, © 
TO SHARE THE —— spores —— THE BALE 01 
‘s Magnett ic Powder and Pills, 

WITH THE INVENTOR OF i ARTICLES, mays GOT UP A VARIETY OF POISONOUS COMPOUNDS TO 
REPRESENT THE GAME; THEREFORE BE IT KNOWN ny THE ONLY POISONLESS, INFALLIBLE AND 
IMMEDIATE MEANS OF DESTROYING Bepsues, Roac: PLANT-LICE, ANTS, Moras, Pues, AND 
oTHerR INSECTS, 13 LYON’S MAGNETIC OWDER ; 
AND THAT THE ONLY rosranesow WHICH CAN BE sgranseD UPON FOR CLEARING HOUSES, CRA- 
LARS, BARNS, STOR’ or Rats AnD. Mice. 

OWS "MAGNETIC PILL 
THE CERTIFICATES ote s EFFECT ARE os a yi 44 CHARACTER aS “WERE EVER BEFORE 
GIVEN TO AN INVENTOR OR DISCOVERER OF ANY ARTIOLE USED FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. LYON 
HAS RECEIVED FOUR NATIONAL MEDALS, TOGETHER WITH LETTERS FROM PRINCE ALBBRT, THE 
KiNG OF Prussia, THE PResipent OF THe UNITED STATES, AND THE FIRST SCIENTIFIC MEN 
In EUROPE AND AMERICA. THEY INVITE ATTENTION TO THE SAME AT THEIR one Derot 
424 Broadway, N. ¥. E. LYON & CO. 


FOR SALE, 10 PER CENT. INVESTMENT. 


125,000 OF TEN YEAR TEN PER CENT. SEMI-ANNUAL REAL ESTATE COU - 
Bonds, of the Saline Coal and Manufacturing eompany,, in Illinois, on the Y= Ri- 
chan, ork. 





MOVED BY A DESIRE 








NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


beat daily, from 9 A. M. P.M., at the Galleries, in TENTH STREET, near 


BROA 
The is formed on Pictures and Sculptures by Living Artists, 
which have never before been cxibited ind fect 
Admission Twenty-five Cents. se Ticket, Hi o Yents. 
T. ADDISON RICHARDS, Corresponding Sec. N. A. 


M&.3% NO W.S. HOWS, Receives Pupils in Elocution and Oratory, 








at their own Houses. 
New York, ey 100 ist, 1858. 


E 33RD ANNUAL “eae EY OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY, Is NOW 


a 
ver, Too miles above Uairo, payable at the American ~~ New 
ny "actherter perpetual. ‘Right to loan explicit, secured by careful deed ef trust, aa 
A. C. Flagg, of this city, = F eseaerse of valuable coal and iron lands ; together with J 
asaedaaiane r inery, a pay &c., now in successfal opera- 
tion, and which —~ cost over 4 .000—exclusive of the lands.” Coal and iron, both supe- 
rior, very ‘ible and fully po and developed. 
s these — the unsold portion of a first and only issue of $300,000,—the entire debt 
e Comp: 
The a are rr mining and selling over 100 tons of Coal per day, ata meets equal to 
pany are ‘und on these bonds; the proceeds of which are mainly to eplarge the 
500 to 700 equal to acme Aye sinking fund 





works, and orene rd ~ siness from 


per day, e 
ividends to sharehold th alfordi fe a bi ‘ond 
at his residence No. 5 Cottage Place, neur Bleeker St., Family reading Classes sieuded and emple Civitente nescence tate B rige a wn 2 eed Premeabls tavesiment Bey 


auestion, ax and with Qn ae of a prompt return of both principal and interest. 
offered with entire confideace. Full information and undoubted references 
given by IORSE & Ov., 41 William st 





IRON GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 

JANES, BEEBE & CO., 356 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
FOUNTAINS, VASES, LIONS, DOGS, DEER, SETTEES, SUMMER-HOUSES, &c. 
VER Neate Soe quinere kinds and sizes of Vases, from $2 00 to $25 00. 


ins, suitable for Private Grounds, Conservatories and Public Par! 


lossal. 
Descriptive Catalogues sent by mail. JANES, BEEBE & CO., 
386 Broad 


way, "New York. 


EUGENE DUPUY, FAMILY & DISPENSARY CHEMIST, 
609 BROADWAY. 





Bond Street. E. egs 
that he hi s on ~d and a supply of the following well known Preparati 
he - atau, ne obtain through the above —— such goods to meet their 





STATEN ISLAND FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


OS. 3 AND 5 JOHN STREET, (TWO DOORS PROM BROADWAY). NEW YORK, 
Dye Ribbons, Silks, Woolen and Fancy Genta ct a descrip 
Dye Ladies’ and Genulemen’s Garments is widely known. “Crave 
most brill t or grave colours. All ame of Shaw! Larisine, &c., 
Goods received and rouress wy fe 5 ARRETT, NEPHEWS & co., 
5 Jobn Street, Two doors from Broadway, New York. 


Also a great variety | Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist Jan 
LIONS in various attitudes, crouching, standing, and reclining, in Miniature, Life Size, and 


AVING OPENED A CORRESPONDENCE WITH MESSRS. PIRSSE & LUBIN, OF | Returns of Premiums 
No. 2New t, London, E. D. begs to inform the English Residents of this City, 


leman 
for the most delicate skin. Lowe’s Brown 


tion. sree Beet ie style 
a abe it on and after Tuesday the Second day of Febr 


Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Com: mpany, } 
w York, January 2/TH, 


HE Trustees, in Conformity with the Poe, aa the Company, submit the following 
Statement of its affairs on the 3ist of December, 1857. 
, 1857, to Sist Dec., 1857, neenes a 
1,438,389 22 


Total amount of Marine Premiums,............. Poceseccrccscosceocoeeses o seeee 5,120,972 43 
No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums Marked Off from Ist January, 1857, to 3lst December, 1857, 


Losses paid during the same — 
4 and Kxpe: 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 1857, 






ons, and by special order | The Company have the ieheaneile Assets, viz. : 


Sate of the State whe te York and of New York City Banks ; ont other Steet, 






Williams 's Pure Glycerine Soap, s sec! y 
Wi Soap. ie seen wd ’ Poor Man’s Friead Ointment. Hooper’s & Sir Astley os Bonds and Mortgages, and Real Estate,... 
Pills. Hanney & Dietuchsen on Hair, Nail and Tooth Brushes. Schweep’s Mal- | Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mortgages and other Loans, sundry 
vern &p ater, = “> direct jon. notes, re-insurance and other claims ars the Company, estimated at oe 98,804 29 
Senclneaien on an Eternal Perfume and all its Compounds. Pestachio | Premium Notes and Bills Receivable,..... oepeen 
Nut and all its bopntelte is for the Gee ee a Butherie Fentelons Seidilta Powders. | Cash in Bank,..........+ eenceececces cose seeeeeees 
Herri: ngs Calcined gy Rowland’s Ki Macassar Oil and Odonto. Gow! land’s 


Total Amount of Assets, ...... 


Be. Board of Trustees have resolved to pay an interest of six per cent. on the oataianding 
rtificates of profits to the aeeen a epereet, or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day the the Secona day of Februar 
reserving ONE ft MILLION 51 SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of of protia, 
os nA further resolved that fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates of the Company, 
wis issue of 1856. he redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal pg 
next, from which date all interest 
thereon will csaee. The certificates to be ‘produced at e time of payment, and cancelled to 
e extent 


They have also declared a dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. on the net earned premiums 





JOHN K. CURTIS’ 
OLD ESTABLISHED WATCH AND JEWELRY STORE, 
BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK, FIVE DOORS WEST OF BROADWAY.—J. 


respectfully invites the attention of the public to his stock of Watches, Je 
Silver on Plat Ware, Spectacles, Fancy Goode, &c., all of w 


ay me “pt gay 
re-ileenen, in ae Silver, ae and Shell Frames, pow all rye 
Jewelry, Watches. Clocks, Silver Ware, Fancy Articles, &c., bought for cash or tak: 


exchange to any amount. 
Also, old American and other Coins, Medals, artacr boast and for sale. 


hich be will warrant to be of 
first quality, and at a much less price than any store in the city. Give him a call before 


* the Company, for the year ae coming sia cae _ for which certificates will be issued 


and after Tuesday, the yy uscerialoe 
The profits of the Company, sees -_~ ‘trom mth Int uly, 18 1842, to the Ist day of 











January, 1857, for which Cer! $6,619,220 
Additional profits from lst py 1807, to ie January, 1808, - 1,088,200 
Total Profits for 153¢ years............ 7,657 ,420 

The certificates issued previous to 1866 have redeemed by Cash, 5,464,190 
Net Earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist January, 1858. $2,193,230 





By order of the Board, W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 





re ab Bay YNE, Chief Commissioner. 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia Land Company’s Office, Lg ty July 3rd, 1857. 





an 
Speci ation given to the Repairing of all Clocks, Musical Box 
Fans, Shell i Gombe, sliver and Plated Were, Fancy Goods, &-., a warranted to togive ve per: + D. Po ree harien Denn, Saleh Boston, 
— ect satisfaction, and at a less charge than any other Store in the City, and sent H cong Od - ~ ths 5-5 Suarez, Jeowh Gaillard, Jr. 
Clocks kept in order, and wound up by the year, at a small charge. b pak A ae ane iano > Mined vine E Moore, 
Wm. 8. Wetmore 8. T. Nicol! J. Henry Burgy, 
NEW BRUNSWICE AND NOVA SCOTIA LAND CO. ies H. Russell oshua J. Henry, Cornelis Grinvell, 
HE COURT OF DIRECTORS OF THE NEW BRUNSWICK AND NOVA SCOTIA Lowen Benet: re Wad ee 
Company have resolved during the present year to sell Lauds situated en lines of PA. Hargous es Bryce Edward R. Bell, 
Roads within the Tract belonging to the Company. in Lots of 100 to 300 Acres each, suited to Me yer G xf Wm. Sturgis, Jr. E. E. Mors 
the convenience at Four Shillin; Six mey per Acre, ‘lividing ward H. Giltilan, Henry K. B. J. Howland, 
Deposit Si mals yr — t to Purchase, ra aor’ — 5 oy My ag ene Haman, Crooks, 4A. bow. n ‘estra’ 
on og Agreemen' . per acre ; ear no Ins' re- 
uired ; fear 6d. per acre; Fourth 5 er acre ; Fifth Year, 6d. Eee ore sabes ~ bashaspiashtnaes JOHN D. JONES. President. 
sinh Year, 6 ber, care ; gvouth Yon Kear, 6d per acre: Kighth Vear, 0d. per acre; i th Year, | CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
Hiei ines havin Hts eztv hls encod tern ala fre 0 | 
v ‘arms ee utbuildings ‘or sale on 
wae reasonable varylog from £6 £6) to £500 according to the quality of the soil, the value J H, MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, Wisconsin. 
condition of the ha » &c. . 
ference J. V. ROAR E Eéq., the Company’s sams in St. John. 





D. WALWORTH, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, 








; for 100 Cards or more ; 
at 103 o'clock, A.M. ISAAC V. BOWLER, Postmaster.’ | ieader of fashion yyy ‘ 


NATCHEZ, miss 
OFFICE NOTICE.—The Mails for EUROPE, via 
(8. Steamer ARIEL, w OTL chase ot thin Olen on GATURDAT: te toh any of mar: | LsP AL SE and, Rinse ot ee ee areata” tie, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





THOMAS McMULLEN, 
WINE MERCHANT 
BRAVER STREET, NEW YORK. 25 
PUBLICATIONS. sees eipsatiahiiidh tata aiscedadenaane Sian 
FINE OLD WINES, BRANDIES, AND OTHER FOREIGN SPIRITS. 


2%. 
ian read Bee retanteh. It is a charming novel, full 
ae of, ip, nod throughout, and ihe kin- 
Fs ADRK. Ge the Pian of = Jnana’ Greek Reader”; with s 
sroanme ees Fe ral of Fran wi Brofemor of Languages i ike Mo- 
BPUBLIC OF THR U. 8. OF AMERICA, As Traced ia he Writ 

ton and his Contemporaries. By Joba C. Vol. If. Price 





Will be Ready April 28th, 
FOURTH SERIES OF 
SERMONS BY THE REV. C. H. SPURGEON. 
One Volume, 12mo. Price One Dollar. 


feel confident that the Sermons in this volume will attract still greater at- 
those in the first three volumes, and be of so marked a character as se give 
‘ false to the demand for all bis works. The sale of THE SAINT AND HIS 
R, - each of the volumes of Sermons, though large before, are now selling more 
napidly Shen st any Provious time. es DON, BLAKEMAN & 00., 115 Nassau Street. 


+ aac PUBLISHED.—THE MAGICIAN'S OWN BOOK. 


Bay A COMPLETE HAND-BOOK OF PARLOUR MAGIC, CONTAINING OVER 
THOUSAND Optical, Wesheatert, ¥ Magnetical, and Ex; 
Sleight» and Subtieties, De- 
aod Puzzles—Together with 
joted Tricks of Modern The whole Illustrated with OVER 500 
hy ey — ie ed “=< ONE Suovears AND Of 
Published by DICK & TITZGRRALD. 


No. 18 Ann Street, New York. 
Also, for sale by all Booksellers in this place. 
WINNER'S PIANO FORTE PRIMER. 
WINNER’S VIOLIN PRIMER. 


WINNER’S FLUTE PRIMER. 
WINNER'S ae PRIMER. 











WINNER'S ACCORDEON AND FLUTINA PRIMER. 
The simplest and best beaks of Each book contains 80 es 
the New Musie of the The Piaxo Mg UTTAR AND ACCORDEAN Prose, 
aod Music of “ iie we have Missed Tow" “Gentle Annie,” * by 
bh! | ~we ap ” “My Mary Ann,” and many other beautiful Songs, Polkas, 
ta ‘Vooute Primes has all the abo above beautifally arranged for 

ee the new piain and fancy Cotillions with the ih i dures ar § 
. DLL. 4A) eee demalanae "MMasie sent by mail 
or stamps) 


FIRTH, POND & 00., 547 Broadway, New York. 
J. fates" AA ean Renata 8 ANN 
oi glory ins Fant ate ie ere net. ee 
terade: | JOB PRINTIN Ob PRINTING a and Li LI- 





APHY executed at low rates. 
to cal. 





PETER O. RAGSDALE, SHREVEPORT, LA, 
Agent for Cotton Factors and Manufacturers, 
AVING Bap Manx YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE PURCHASE AND CLASSI- 


ie eee ae case tee jaaintance with the plaoters of the 
to make very fevourable purchases, regarding 


Bed River section, is enab’ quality and 
ap entinel chapmentet Coton Som Bhrerepert now now amounts to nearly 100,000 bales, and 
Northern Manufacturers, as well an Cotion Pacioraja_New York and § New Orleans w find 
i for their interest to with the 








FAMILY SEWING MACHINE DEPOT. 
OPPOSITION WILL NEVER K‘LL US! 
$15 AND $50 SEWING MACHINES! 


“ Stitoh, Stiteh, till the eyes heavy and 
Quek bateh, Batobs till the beelu Gegina toswime™ 


HH LADIES AND ALL OTHERS INTERESTED IN SEWING MACHINES ros 
Famil are invited to call and examine the TWO BEST ACHIN 
oder th the ‘public. GIBB’S PATENT $15 sewn Sacpises This is th O best 

Sewing Machine = and is warranted to exce! 

aan wer It has no on and heavy material. F 

Panis FAMILY 6 aaa MACHT init spice i, Lowy and all comp! 


yh tothe idhest priced Te will not et uaty on roe 
ex even to ey only exce in 
oe it will sew, but is the ” fa ished machine— 


of 
dreliable. We challenge the world to produce ard fay Best. ont 
Babeakaces Orvex — With these advant. we place — fearlessly 


full assurance that their manifold m must make themselves mialtest to 
eye. We desire to lish for poems Sere PTEEN DOLLAR Machines 
parts of the United States and Vanadas. Persons with a small capital will find this a 
and profitable business. 


THOMAS & CO., 480 Broadway, New York. 
FPOOD FOR IRF ARTS—DELLUCS BISCOTINE. 


“ Caution to P’ h 
K Lf ed at ABE arsine} AGAINST VARIOUS SPURIOUS AND DANGER- 
ous imitations of BISCOTINE which have lately been offered to the public as imported 
or otherwise. yf true has been ma 
fa and sold by Messrs. DELLUC & CO. for than ten y ey 
sole proprietors of it, and the ieseuimaranns belongs to thous alone, jeceperied ot 
Dy them. Ali who adopt their trade mark, or the name of BISCOTINE to imitations 
are liable to prosecution, and will be held Pore ae le. The BISCOTINE is put up in one 
een one pound bottles for exportation. Each bears the fac-simile of 
subscriber's For sale, whol and retail, by DELLUC & CO., Chemists, 
manufacturers Racahout Cordial Elixir of Calisaya Bark,’ 635 Broad 




















Cam at 427 Broadway end and Oop Se o Large Ag y+ f-+ - + i- Hoye 


imvited. isaac i 7. TATES PANNUS CORIUM DEPOT. 


Vt TING.Old Plated Ware of every description 

= plated or gi goat 90 wi to new. pg eee oiay epson, ——~y oss dad te enasta, 
plates pattern, wholesale and rices 

wy ay old gold and silver. “4 Kirt 


E. J. SAUSE, No. 134 Fulton Street, (Sun Buildings). 








BEA’ L HEAD of Rich Glossy Hair, Completely Preserved 

to the G ‘Age.—And who that is yronid not Bive t remored duuee ones 

or bald, but would have the gi restored ; or troubled with dandruff and itching, but 
ed troubled with Seroful ele. Gosia Head, or 


other x oraptione but woes 


cured or with Sick Head-ache (ne ) b id be cured. It wili also remove 
the face and skin. PROF. Woops Halk ® VE will 
ba i the tan ; ESTORATIVE do all this 


Bole Agent in the United States for Sale of 
BASS’S BAST INDIA PALE ALE 
Direct from the Brewery, Burton-on Trent, England. 





A. BININGER & CO., 
SOLE SUCCESSORS OF ABRAHAM BININGER, ESTABLISHED 1776, 
Continued by A. Bininger & Son, 1811, by Jacob Bininger, 1826, and by the present firm, 
A. BININGER & CO., 1836, 
Continue the business of 








—Patentee new SERPENTINE SPINN: 
oe Bio be the beat Bott fr Trolling ever invented. 





ee eet ae 


org te) 


ae 
sera 


FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World's 


and -assorted Stock of RO) 
oes ee a ‘which be is able to supply on te meena 


potent Dm the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to call and examine his 


THOMAS H BATE, 85 Maiden Lane, New York. 
ER, by exp 








IMPORTING WINES, LIQUORS, SEGARS, &c. 
At their bi 


Nos. 92 and $4 Liberty Street, cor. of Temple, near Broadway, 
ecm mediesie a tomerteuer > Se ee een ame 


AM BININGER, 
ABRAHAM BININGER CLARK. 
Sole members o! 


‘A: BININGRER & CO, 


HILGER & CO, 
NO. 19 PLATT STREET, NEW YORK. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
DEAUX; and LADE & 80. 
MESSRS. ORUSE & FILA inn poet rain MESSRS. NS, 
BORDEAUX AND RHENISH WINES 

Constantly on hand. 

3a N.B.—Orders for direct importation executed promptly, and on liberal terms. 








FINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPE AND CO. 
NO. 133 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLACR, 
Onpestie Be Eien ON KERS, — 


H‘? VE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER OR 8. SALE EVERY DESCRIPTION 
of Fine Groceries, Fine Old Rare Old 


York, 1858, and are te only 


N. B.—Burglar 
at from twenty-five to five 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCGEH, 
nid tm Quoin Vietosia’s Les 


undry. 
that this Starce is 


pong tk moe 
exoitsivant aon es IN Q Arosa LAUNDRY, 


all oul Bresson 
perr mses mon 


Rice, and other Pow 





ITH HALLS Lin fl 
awarded 


8. C. tai 4 00., Gi 
reen Block, 
hundred 4: 


ST ie tee sae: ue ten aie 
POWDER SAME THAT 

edule ot the Wave Pa Fair, Lundon, 1851 snd the World's Fain eee = 
American 


F LOCKS, THE 
that were awarded Medals at the London Wi rid 


ly ‘suthorised to make and sell Her 
Hall’s Patent Powder-Proof Locks. 
oy he 


the securing of Plate, Jewelry and other valuab’ 
tor 





Manufacturers of asin CELEBRATED CORDIAL yn ae Or — 
Broadway, and 


ELLUC’S Or 
wa CA e =f Gelictous Tonie-Cordial, of 


DELLUC & 00. “~s 


Fourth Avenue, 





pi TA 
the different 


which they deve fee of harge oa para of bob oft of the Lyte yt yy A 


rasa 
Pe yy 





FINANCIAL. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 











AUGUST BELMONT 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF TUE WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers. 


RICHARD BELL, 
General Financial Agent. 


: | Bese, COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING maou AneR, srooms, NOTEs, 
= —— purchased and for sale: Leans negotiated, 4c., 26 William Street, 
ew Yo 








DUNCAN, & CO, 
KERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


ISSUE 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &c. 


COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
B"4.: AND NOTES PAYABLE IN SpRAns. We WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
} America has branches'er agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected 
any 
granted, and bills urchased and collected on England, Ireland, Scotland, 
the British Provinces. in North Americs and Australia. 
R. 0. FERGUSSO 
F. H GRAIN, 
C. F. SMITH. 


WELLS, FARGO 





N, 
"fa 2 William Street, New York. 





ISPATCH a 8 EXPRESS TO CALIFORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH IS- 
LANDS, b: ‘Mail Steamers of the 5th and Mth of each month. 
Exchange on Ea ye fy ty OE 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
Issue Bank or CHARLESTON on the 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL, 
upwards, payable at any of the Banks in Encianp, Inz- 





ce) , Cco,, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 





ICH F. LANDS R SALE. 
me Wu ILLINOIS Gaatmay, RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED TO SELL 
ghost 1.008. 00 Soren Myr ano Lands in Tracts of 40 Acres and upwards, on 


of this 
m ertile in the world. They extend from North East and North 

est, through the middle of the State, to the extreme South, and include Gaz ws of cli- 
tine | 


thiedy prairie, interspersed with Pend in the middle and Southe 
es, 

predominates, alternating with beautiful prairies and is _ 
SRS ond equate, Gan any COs ase ee eee y nas spore ont broding, while liv. 
ol + ' Bee erm ond deal fuel, being f ~ Points at $2 to $+ 

supplies a le man| ni! ton— 
ond weed ean be hal sh the came rate per serd—Bullding Sten Eity aloo 
abounds, which can be procured for little more than the e: —The great 
fertility of these lands, which are a black rich 














aR 
assured me ‘t would do ; and others of my family and 
are now and recommending 
Zin yuing its use to others as entitled to the 
Again, very respectfully and truly yours, SOLOMON MANN. 
have used . Wood’s Hair Restorative, and have 











generaily. New York. 
Ieee iat ne com area irae 


80 Maiden Lane, New York, and by all druggists, at Be., Be., 


tnd present the moat fa email 
epaes 
can be 
petual tax 
on 
ceives fer his “ 
are executed 2, 
= e, lien or 4 eg om = 1’ 
THE PRICES ARE $6 TO $30; INTEREST ONLYSPERCENT TWENTY PER 
pe a egy a siled te imgyove custents 
ive are rove 
= for ody on’ 80 as to have one-half land under cultivation, st the 


J 


Rerventine, Grosbice, fe.—or any other infermalion—ste be cheerfully gives on applientiin, 
— JOHN WILBON, Land Uomissiones of tne Central R. RB. Co., 


Policies of = ; 
tre years car eaading» 


ma: ay SA 
regulations and travel. 
SPECIME RA TES FOR THE ASSURA CE OF $100. 


THE CAHADS } LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
hs sees Brent Sears ast Press Tone Fine Old Mocha and Java Coffee. CHIEF OFFICE, HAMILTO, 0. W. 
The Choiceat Brands of - Subscribed Capttal... cseeeeee++e{$1,000,000, 
All the diferent Kinds of Pickles, Sauces, Caisups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, Sardines, te ANTE LNOES GRANTED ON THE ORDINARY Pl FLAN FOR THE WHOL petit gee, Ha 
phaila Hams, Beef Tongues, de. thout Froft. 
GOSHEN BUTTER 


Credit Assurance, one half of the Premium for the remai at 
debt. Ry Lay pe “a iptrea 


Assurance entertained for 
of Premium, seatvebio yA Bir peace 


i proparon fo ba 


er inunioied te to discontinue Ly ewy of be 
upencumbered with 


of amaller amounts 


























NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, S Half Premium | Whole Prem | At60 or death | At 65 or death 
GAPANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS S| With Prodi. | Wih’t Prost.) istseven years | rem’r of life| if earlier. | if earlier. 
| $199 73 $ % ns $2 18 $1 % 
AND, PORTUGA GERMANY, 

EME Pherear Beate, : BW ITZERLAND, RUSSIA. al. sa He i¢§ 33 ; s 28 
IRELAND —o SWEDEN. | 3% 273 14 28 $71 

CAIRO, Forms of and ali requisite intormation may be obtainea on to THOMAS 

ATEXANDEIA, pernovr, oe, = M. simon, Secretary, Hamilton, C. W., or to any ot the Agencies in ~~ ay Agents alse 

meen ty. at Detroit, Michigan at St, John, N. B.. and at St. John’s Newfoundland. 





LIFES INSURANCE. 
COMMERCIAL 
BRITISH COmMPany, 


ESTABLISHED 1820, 


Carrel wae Crrre AQOUMD LATION one. ye EXTRA ae ae ror eS CROSS 
mtn Wt rod special 


San ss wall Street. 


GEO. M. ENEVITT, Acrvary. 





leave » York, 







every care has 
8 
event of collision or strandi: 


Speci 
Seeca te the da 4 netere onboard 
perienced 
For cae or Pa 


kos: co. 
SMERICAN EUROPEAN 


‘bell a pe 
are ie e 
Mew PRICK OF PASSAGE. 
From New York to Southampton or Havre, 


a0 DMN PRO DE 


to London these Steamers 
eeucanedta Lanaen, 
marked Bi “3 Teton 
An Letters and 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP Co. 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. pt Dari | Lines: FULTON N. 2.500 Fons, Capt. J. A. Wotton, 
Will N re, Havre, and Southampton for th 0 


the year 18658, on r ya days: 


-. Wednesday........J' 
Wednesday. were a= 





Theme Siaamers, © built il expressiy fer Government service, with double paneines under 


the construction of bull and machinery to 


ensure comfort 
ee water-tight compartments enclosing ths engines, #0 that in the 


water could not reach them, and the pumps being free te 


erience has de- 


wept meth pr ate The accommodation for pas- 


and convenience that can be desired. 
-First - $130 00 





Recunmeiennens fe secured unl paid for. "AR 


Nek 4 Broad New York. 
1s LIN BON agent : wens Agent, Bow 


and London. 
TPRESSOU. Agents, Paris. 





AFRICA, Snannon,.. 
AMERICA, Moopn 












thereih exp: —> a For Freight ileal Laing a 


THE AND N. A R M. STEAM SHIPS. 
FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage.............++...++++ yt seccccesvccccccccsce MO 
FROM SS ‘0 EAE ay ws 
Secon I PASSAGE. ....000.0eeeeeeee ood 
fi call at Halifax. 
a. CANADA,.. Gnas. Lane 
Seaneee. AMERICA, Gare 9 1CKMAN 
beuedorntive-dbesesed i <i 


May 5th. 
May 12th. 
May 19th. 

‘26th. 
bn 2d. 


June ane 16th. 
Fork eos cosseescoce Juae Bd. 
epeiiaaia sige = a 3 
be accountable f ver, +} Specie, Ji 
therefor, value ro 


and ‘the val 
B. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 








the Continent C wean 
ow Wpaian 
Nos. 1 snd] 


RATES OF CABIN Passa oR. tom © ¥ x aad Faledeiphte, $7 
A — ‘ew Yor 5.— 
nineas. a 


For oe 


LIVERPOOL & NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA 
STEAMSHIP (0.’S SPLENDID CLYDE-RUILT TRON SCREW STBAMSHIPS 
RRYING THE UNIT. 


‘ED STATES 


. =) or Man ean. ig 
‘etrie. GAROO, ....-0.0005 tons, effrey 
vessels vended to sail as follows : 
From 
coscccceccoce ae ca 4 


each alternate Wednesday. 





_ 2 th ne 

all having Tayrity jooon. Yactading Steward Fece 

THIRD CLASS "PASSENGERS A ited -L, 4, of Third Class Passengers will 

found in as m rote Philodalcinie cast ae Tock. $00, 
Bae wns eet pen paties whe ore Sefeon at weeding on SE 
friends, at er vaya ve ee i Eeawoces water tee 

vena eae perienced jurgeon ; and every atten = 
‘ort and accommodation —Drafis on eae fen 5 1 —Specie 
teonomy and dcnps *h~Pamengere orm All to the Ageni be forwarded with 


ah lamburg, sind all parts of 
pat Wot fs rosaway, Now ¥ York Agent 








The as well as those in the meridian of life, and even aged people and young 
fina pleasant to eat. 
They not necessarily require masticating like other food, but merely breaking and 


into fakes, in stomach may receive them. 
tha grain romslan, not Sestened or lajered, on in four, by too close gridlog. bet FH 
most acti 80 pe lintaten unt hc onenteind taee See alae \ 





No. 588 BROADWAY, Metropolitan Hotel. 


PAPER and at 
stamped with the Coloured [nitial in the Bt, — 





rea 





NgSsDAY at 
Passage, including 


H.—The S' rior First-class 
omipn JAM TOWN” and * ROANOKE” are now both on 
PETERSBURG and tr ON Pi 


Steam 
the route to NORFOLK, 


ND, and leave ier 13, N. R., every SATURDAY and WD 
to Norfolk, $8 00 ; Petersb 


and Rich: 


$10 00. 
LUDL & PLEASANTS, 32 Broadway. 





TAPSCOTT’S LINE OP ISVERPCOL PACKETS. 











8. J. ABERE. 

















Roo Licut, (new) Kossurs. SaMRoOck, (new). 
, (ne Hevos. ri > Fostzr. BEN OF 
Darvee, (new) Comrromiss. GALEN A. or Brooxrs, () 
WuuusTav-scorr, A. Zz. Hovearton. taPPAHANNOCK. 
Emxratp Iszz, (n) Contununt. ARLES 
PROGRESS. Campria, (new) SONSUL. ‘onus? King. 
St. Louis. Dreapnoveur, (n) New Hawrsnias. RICHARD 
Cur C West Pour. FLANCE. 
RosgN a. Benjamin Apaus, jo, - Cunrurion. 
ConsTELLATION. EZ 
The “ X” Line of ¢ London Packets. 
(mew) Soursamrton. NORTHUMBERLAND. 
Sonus ax Queax. Henpricx Hopson. P. w) 


4 bet and 
puarns’ Oh ON ENGLJ ENGLAND, JRELAED, Cook Mey FRANCE AND GES 


MABE. Fagebtein oli Ge prigeeal tons wim a een 


& CO, PROPRIETORS, 
OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN ST. 








